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PREFACE. 

The maD who cornea forward in time of war to serve tuE coimtiy 
shows that he ia courageouE, patiiotic, and mncere. 

But the man who studies, drills, and prepares himself in time 
of peace so that he can serve hia coimtey in time of war shows that 
hq poasefises the above qualities and more; it shows that his patriot- 
ipm ia practical and sincere; it shows that hia bravery is real, and 
not mere hysteria or transient enfiiuaiasm; it shows that he has red 
blood in his veins, and ia willing to make sacrifices for an ideal. 
Of auoh stuff true soldiers are made. 

It frequently takes more courage to train for war in time of 
peace than it does to enlist when the whole country ia ablai^ with 
martial hysteria. 

May the people of the United States accord to the men who 
serve in the National Guaid the support which they have a right to 
expect and in fact demand for the self-sacrificing devotion which 
prompts them to give up their time and money that tiiey may be 
able to serve their country usefully when it needs them. To these 
men this little book is dedicated. 

CsOUWBLL StACET, 

Captain U. S. Iiifaittry, Impedor'Irttlrvelor. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

In my ssaociation with the ofBcera of the National Guard of 
several States, extending ovei a period of about eight yeaea, it has 
been my good fortune to have made manj^ warm fnenda among 
them. I have a^aiated them whenever possible, and, aa a reward, 
have aecured their confidence. I know the trials and tribulations 
of the National Guard captains as well as if I had been one myaelf, 
and in consequence fully appreciate the terrible handicaps and dis- 
advantages under which they strive to train their companies so that 
they may be able to take their place on the firing-line when the 
awful test of war shall come with credit to themselves, their com- 
panies, and the Nation. 

I fully appreciate the aelf-sacrificing patriotic devotion which 
inspires these men in their work'—general^' without help or appre- 
ciation from the people they strive to serve, at great personal and 
financial sacrifices, wuich are not dreamed of or appreciated by the 
people among whom they live and work. 

It is at the request of theae fiieods of mine in the Guard that 
this IJtUe book has been wiitten, with the hope that it may further 
asn£t ttiem in their great woric, and also with the hope that it may 
prove of help and benefit to other friends and comrades in the Guard 
whom aa yet I have not had the pleasure to meet. 

I claim nothing new. The trmning and handling of military 
men is a science aa old as the world itself, and I believe that training 
will be neceseary so long as human nature remains as it is to-day , 
and I &ee no immediate prospect of change. 



In my miKtary career of twenty-tour years I have received un- 
limited help from older and more eicperienced' officers, and in writing 
this little book I am doing only what all ^ood soldiers have done 



from time immemorial— that is, to help their younger brothers. 

In conclusion, I wish to add one word more, I have found the 
methods outlined herein good in training regulars and National 
Guardsmen. Many will not need this Uttle book, and in r^;ard to 
the others, I hope it will help them to prepare our country for war, 
which will surely come. May we be rMdy. 

Chomwbll Staobt, 
Captain U. S. It^antry, IntpecUtr^nHrvdor. 
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RULES OF THE GAME. 
For Enubted Men or the National Gc&rd. 

1. The fii'Bt duty of a aoldier if loyal, unheeitatiug obedience. 
Without tbia quality an aimy ia no better than a mob. The value , 
of an Mganization liea in the fact that a thousand men aubmit their 
wills to one man and are moved as one man. One hundred du- 
cipliued men are always aupwior to a thousand undisciplined men . 

2. Respect your officers. Your lives are in their hands in 
action aiid they know more of t^e gome than you do. They fre- 
quently know what cards the other fellow has, which you do not, so 
you cannot tell what cards should be played. It may be necessary 
that you be sacrificed in order that the fight may be won. Don't be 
a quitter; play the game. Remember, in war you are only part of 
a machine, one checker on the board. It may be necessary to loee 
you in order to win the game, 

3. Show respect to your officers at all times. If you do not 
reapect them in time of peace, you will not obey them in time of war, 
and that means death and disaster. War is not a lady-like game. 
It is team-woik that counts. We want the team to win. 

4. Never fail to salute your officers at all times and in all 
places. Never fail to stand to attention when they speak to you 
oryouspeak to them. Remember, that ia part of the game. Play it 
like a man, and not like a dub. Remember, strangeis judge you by 
these sigDS. Get the reputation of being a fine military organisation, 
and not that of a uniformed mob. 

6, When in ranka,atand still; keep your head and esfesctraight 
to the front; don't fix your hat or raise your hands. Thoae thinga 
are the earmarka of a recruit, and trained soldiers notice tbem 
instantly. It ia part of the game. Play it right. 

6. Get the habit of watching your officers and non-commia- 
aioned officers' for orders. A mistake or miaunderatanding of orders 
in action means defeat and ruin. If you don't develop theae quali- 
ties in time of peace, you won't do it on the battle-field. Remember, 
an untrained man on the battle-field stands about as much chance 
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aa B dub in a poker-^Ai^e. You cEm't bluff it through with old 

bands; it will come to a thow-down. 

7. Remember, you aat in on thia game of your own fiee will 
and accord. Play it right. Don't be a quitter. Put the same 
spirit into unpleasant duties that you will into pleasant ones. War 
is not a pleasant game or one tor ladies. It takes strong men to 
play it right. Most of youi duties are not always pleasant, but they 
are neceasary just the same. A nation that has difficulty in getting 
strong men for aoldiers is a decadent one and does not deserve liberty 
or self-government. 

8. Remember, the defense o( your State and Nation is in your 
hands; it ia the work of strong men with red blood in their veins. 
Be careful to do everything to raise the reputation of your organiza- 
tion, and nothing that will injure it. It ii an honor to wear the 
uniform of a soldier of the United States. 
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COHPAHT ADMINISTRATION. 

Moat National Guard companies have great difficulty in keepii^ 
theii recorda up to dat«; this is usually due to two causes: one, lack 
of system, and the other, careleasnesB. Most olficera and men have 
the time if they go at the work systematically. 

The first thing that you must do is to organize your company 
office properly; in order to do this you must have an orderly-room, 
aa the captain's office in the regular service is caUed ; thia must be a 
room to which enlisted men have access only when they are sent for 
or wish to see the capttun or first sergeant on business. The fre- 
quent practice of having the orderly-rocin in the company-room 
(enlisted men'e room) or in the store-room is bad. The captain and 
the clerks cannot keep their records properly or do their work 
without annoyance oi interference from the men of the comptmy. 
Work under these conditions is im[>ossible. 

Having secured a room where you can work in peace and quiet, 
the next thing to do is to secure places. at which the office force can 
work. Expenaive desks are not necessary. A good sohd pine table 
with plain pine p^eon4iolee, blotters, inkstands, pens, and paper 
is sU that ia necessary. There ahould also be boxes in which the 
company retained papers can be systematically kept. There should 
be a table for the captain, one for each of his lieutenanta, one for the 
first sergeant, and one for the company cleric. ESach should have 
its set of pigeon-holes properly marked to show the purpoee for which 
used; these pigeon-holes should be marked aa followa: Finished 
Business, Unfinished Bu«neas, Miscellaneous, From the Adjutant 
General, To the Adjutant General, To Be Filed, etc. After you get 
your office oiganized, many other headings will surest themselves 
to you. The captain ahould have at least twelve pigecm-holes to 
his desk, and the first set^eant and company clerk an equal number; 
the lieutenants ahould have at least six, and ten wculd be better. 
No man can do hit work properly or take interest in his work un- 
less he has a nice, clean, orderly place in which to wm4c; 
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il that lieutenants have a place to do their clerioal 
work. The average lieutenant in the Guard aeems to thinlt that 
he has done hia whole duty when he is present at drill. It never 
occura to him, and rarely to his captain, that he should take an act- 
ive interest in the workings of the company and befamiliEawith all 
the correspondence and interior workings of tbe company. Keep 
your lieutenants in touch with all the woric, ao that if you are 
absent or Mck, they will be able to take charge immediately and 
cany on the work or answer any correspondence that comes in. 'An 
efficient company of infantry should be so organized that any man, 
from the captein down to the cook, can drop out and not dif organize 
the outfit. If your company is not run in this manner, it is not 
efficient. Make your lieutenants work. Give them important 
things to do, and see that they do them. Make your first seigeant 
and your company clerk do their proper share of keeping the records. 
Have it clearly understood just what each officer and man is to do, 
and see that. they do them. Remember, the captain's job is to su- 
pervise the entire company, and not to devote his entire time to any 
one class of work. I can hear you say, "But they don't know the 
work." Good. Will they evei learn imleas you teach them and 
require them to do it? You must teach them; it ig part of your job, 
and will well repay you in the end. 

The lieutenants, first sergeant, and company clerk should be 
required to be at the armory an hour before drill; thi& will give them 
ample time in which to clear up all paper work and keep thingE 

"Now, how will I uee my lieutenants?" I hear you say. Let 
us see. A tetter comes from the adjutant general wanting to know 
the condition of your tentage. Turn it over to the first heutenant; 
tell him what you want him to do and when you want a report from 
him. Make a note on your memorandum calendar (every captiun 
and first sergeant should have one on his deak), and when the day 
for the report arrives and you turn the leaf it will automatically 
remind you of the fact. Ask the lieutenant for his report. Require 
t he second lieutenant to assist you in the same manner. 

Taking care of the company and its records is a big job for one 
man, but five men can do it easily if each man does his share. 
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Yon, of course, must have files for oidera, letters, reports, etc., 
and they muat be kept up to date. 

Pay particular attention to your deooriptive lista, muster- and 
pay'^wllfl, and see that men are diapharged promptly when their 
diacfiaree ia due. I have known men who belonged to the Guard 
who did not reoave a diacliarge for seven or e^t months after theii 
time had expired; some never received a discharge at ^1. You 
can't have discipline under these conditiona. If you are not careful 
about enlistment papers and discharges, yoiir men will not take 
tbeir service in the Guard seriously, and any kind of discipline 
whatever will be imposoible. You must be on the job every minute 
yourself, and if you are, others will be also; if you are not, others 
will soon find it out and fiiey will alack up, and your company will 
soon be ruined. 

In keeping the records of individual men, I have found that the 
very beat system ia to have a linen envelope, in which ia placed every 
order or record that in any way pertains to the man. When you 
want to find out something about Brown, all you have to do is to 
get his envelope and his entire mihtary record should be there — 
tai^t reports, delinquency court records, enlistment paper, special 
orders that relate to him, etc. I have used this system for many 
years and it is entirdy satisfactory in every leapeot. 
Discipline. 

I have heard many National Guard officers say: "Thia is not 
the Regular Army and we can't have the same discipline." True, 
but you can try. The nearer you approach to the Regular Army 
standard the better organization you will have and the more efficient 
your company will be. It is possible to have excellent discipline 
in the National Guard— keep that always in mind. If you believe 
that discipline ia not possible, you will never have it; you are half 
defeated already. It you do not believe it ia possible, you will not 
strive for it and will in conaequenee never attain it. Now, how will 
you attain diacipline? You will achieve it by insisting on all those 
little court«sies that are prescribed in regulations (saluting, etc.), 
and by insisting on orders being obeyed promptly, and by requiring 
smartness and precision in close-order drill. 

Your men must be present for drill promptly in proper uniform ; 
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they must obey all compimy orders and rEgulationa, and must keep 
their lockera and equipmenta clean and neat. You niuBt insist upon 
these apparently small things continually. Thii ia the way you get 
order, organisation, and discipline. 

Your men rauat always be respectful to you and to all other 
officers. They must salute you, stand to attention in your presence, 
and nevw enter the orderly-room without knocking and first re- 
ceiving the word to come in. These things will be continually 
slighted-~usually from ignorance or carelessness — and you must 
continually insist upon their observance. Now, I don't taean that 
you must nag the men, but you must call a man's attention to these 
things and require that he observe them; do this kindly and firmly, 
and avoid patronizing the men, as this irritates them more than 
an3^hing else. And, whatever you do, don't explain and be apolo- 
getic; they will lose respect for you if you do; simply say that the 
regulations prescribe it, it ia a part of the game, and tbat yon will 
require it. 

After B. man receives an order, see that he salutes and makes a 
correct about face ^hen he leaves you. 

When an enlisted man speaks to you, require him to stand 
about four feet from you. It is also customary for enlisted men to 
get the first sergeant's permission before they speak to the captain, 
except, of course, at drill or other emergency. 

Military diaciphne Is logical, intelligent control; good discipline 
is never despotic, unreasoniUile, or arbitrary. Don't try to enforce 
disctpUne in your company by bluff; it won't worii. Be careful to 
explain to your men clearly what you want, and then see that they 

Very few men deliberately disobey an order. Mistakes that 
are made are usually the i«sult of poorly-given orders. One of the 
hardest things in this world to do ia to give an order that cannot be 
misunderstood or is fool-proof. 

Never coddle your men or patronize them. 

Be on good terms with your men, but never get familiar with 
them or permit any famiUarity on their part. You can always stop 
familiarity by a brief answer or by a dignified manner, and this 
without getting the reputation of being a snob or stuck up. 
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Be very particular about your peraoca) appearance, and ahraj^ 
have your uniform neat and clean and wear it in a military manner. 
Keep your shoes and leggings polished. Men like to take pride io 
their offioera, and your appearance helpa discipline more than you 
realise. 

Never neglect to return the aalutea of enlisted men in a military 
manner, and require your lieutenants to do the same thing. Nothing 
will undermine discipline quicker or more surely than to have 
officers over men who return salutes in a slouchy or indifferent 
maimer or more frequently do not return the salute at all. In a 
very short time men will cease to salute such officers. 

Never fail to see that they use the word "air" when speakii^ 
to you, and see that they stand to attention in your presence. 
These things ore very necessaiy for discipline. 

I do not beheve that it is necenary or desirable to lasmt upon 
the salut« when outaide of the armory unless you are both in uniform, 
but when you enter the armory door, whether in civilian clothing 
or not, you are soldiers, and military courteay must be observed. 

Insist upon steadiness in ranks; make the men keep their hands 
down and stand atill. You can't have discipline without enforcing 
these small but very important things. If a man raises his hands 
in ranks, call him by name and correct him briefly; don't bluster 
or bawl him out; thia method will bring about the desired result 
about aa quickly as anything that I know of. 

Take care of every small thing that comes up; let the men . 
know that it haa been noticed, and you will never have any big 
things to handle. 

Good discipline is the result of moral control, and not brute 

Uniform. 

Insist upon your men being in proper uniform, with their hata 
strai^t on their heads, blouses buttoned, collars hooked; or, if in 
shirts, require them to have the sleeves turned down and buttoned 
at the wriata, and see that every button is in place and used for the 
purpose for which designed. 

Many Guardsmen believe that the tougher they look the more 
they look Uke soldiers; thia is not true, and should not be tolerated 
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for & moment. The well-tridned soldier is aJwuya neat, clean, and 
is a aelf-respecting gentleman; the man who conduota himself in 
any other manner shows exactly what he ia — a recruit, without dis- 
cipline, training, or pride. 

The well-trained soldier looka upon his rifle as his best Mend 
and always tskea the beat care <rf it at all timea. I have always be- 
lieved that each man riiould be required to clean and care for his 
own rifle. The practice of having the armorer clean rifles is perni- 
cious and tenda to relieve the individual soldier of responsibility. 
It may be difficult to enforce this at first, but insist upon it, and in 
time you will attain this very desirable result. I have handled 
many rifles that were so dirty and badly looked after that it was 
nece^ary to wash your hands afterwards; this is absolutely wrong. 

Belts ^ould be scrubbed with H. & H. soap or other soap 
issued for the purpose, and kept clean and free from dirt and grease. 

Gun-slings should be treated in a similar manner. The average 
gun-sling is filthy. 

Scrub your bayonet Bcabbarda also. 

But don't use any soap except that issued for the purpose. 

Shelter tent halves ^ould never be scrubbed with soap; it in- 
jures the fiber and will cause them to leak. If muddy or soiled, 
rinse them oB with clean cold water. 

Rifles should be kept locked in the racks while not in u^ and 
there should always be a responsible non-commissioned officer 
present wheu they are taken from the racks, to see that the men get 
their own rifles. Watch this carefuUy. Nothing diwourages a 
man like having his rifle clean and in good shape and then to have 
someone else take it out and use it for target practice or drill. If 
this is permitted, the company commander is responsible and is 
inefficient, 

Noa-commission«d Officers. 

Don't expect to find them already trained. You must appoint 
any suitable intelligent man and then tr^ him in his duties; in order 
to be able to do this you must know bis work better than you expect 
him to know it. Remember, the efficient company commander 
knows every man's job in the company better than he knows it 
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himsdf. Don't fool with incompetenta for a moment; thia game 
ia too sedouB. Allow no pOTsonal like or feeling to influence you 
in the appcnntment or reduction of non-commiBaioned officers; 
theie should be only one thing that should be eonaidered— the 
efflciency of tbe company aa a whole. Let this be your guide, and 
you will make few mistakes. 

Enforcement of Disd^ine. 

Company commandos may aay : "Thoae euggeationa are good, 
but how am I to enforce them?" Thia question will have to be 
answo'ed by every company commander himaelf. It will depend 
upon the peraonahty of the man, the atandord of diaoipUne in his 
company and in the Guard of the State to which the company be- 
liHi^. No hard-and-faat rule can be laid down. I believe that the 
best way, and one that admita of general appUcation, ia to appeal 
to the soldiers' pride and better nature. Show the man the ne- 
ceasity for the meaaurea which you wish to enforce and impress 
upon him the seriousness of the work in ^ich he ia ei^aged — I 
mean that of preparing himself bo that he can defend hii country 
in time of war. Thia appeal will usually go home and bring results. 
If this meUiod fails, you will have to use more drastic metiiods. 

I Imow of a company commander who required men who were 
late for drill to work in the store-room cleaning rifles or other nec- 
emary but unpleasant work aa a punishment for being late. He 
would not allow these men to drill at all that evening. This method 
is good. Try it. If , aa a result of this, the man went absent from 
the next drill, he preferred chains against him and tried htm by 
the delinquency court and had him fined. Ae a general principle, 
I don't beheve in resorting to the delinquency court unleaa all other 
methods f^, and then I beheve in working it to the limi t, How- 
ever, don't attempt it unless you have a good State law and can 
maike it stick. I can tell you from experience that it will not hurt 
your company in any way and will have no effect whatever on en- 
liatmenta of the kind you want. If it scares off the others, eo 
much the better. I have seen it tried out thoroughly and compre- 
hensivdy and it has always produced good reaulto— provided, of 
course, that you have a good State law; if your State law is not 
good, don't attempt it, aa it will do more harm tiian good. 
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General Remarks. 

Most men m^e miatakes throi^ lack o( proper training and 
clear instruction; if thia ia the case, it is your fault or the fault of 
your predeceesor. Correct it, A very good method of imparting 
inatnwtion and making men familiar with ordera and r^ulationa is 
to have what you want them to know printed on little caida that 
can be carried in the pocket. Men will read these cards during 
leiaure momenta and will thua absorb much valuable information. 

In this book in connection with the lecturea you will find cards 
which contain a sentinel's outpost otdera and ioatructiona for pa- 
trols. Have similar cards printed and iaaue one to every man in 
the company. 

The card on "Rules of the Game" ia especially recommended, 
as it produced moat excellent reaulta. 

You can in this manner place any subject before your men 
and feel assured that they will abaorb it. Make your cards brief 
and very clear, and you will always attain the desired object. 

The lecturea can be taken up in non-commisaiooed officen' 
school, read and discussed, and excellent results will follow. You 
^ould have a blackboard with colored chalks to illustrate them; 
this board is also useful to draw diagrams of movements in drill 
that are not clearly understood. 

It ia beheved that the orders bound as an appendix to the 
second chapter will be found very useful. Many ofGcers are not 
only not familiar with these orders, but are ^norant of the existence 
of the orders themselves. 

Relerence Books. 

Every company should have a miUtary library belonging to the 
orderly-room. These books should never be removed from the 
office, but all men in the company should be pemiitted to refer to 
them whenever they desire. 

It is also excellent for the company to have a library for the 
eiccluaive use of the men belonging to it; this library should have a 
distinct military tone to produce the beat results. Fill it with 
military stories, historiea of campaigns, and standard works of 
fiction dealing with adventure or mihtary subjects. Every man 
has a certain amount of the military spirit in hia make-up, and what 
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you want to do is to cultivate and foster it. Trashy novels and 
atoriea dealing with kind-faced cowa standing in silvery atreama 
should be prohibited ; they are not proper reading for men whom you 
are trying to make, soldiera of. If men want this kind of reading, 
they can get it outaide of the company. 

Hang your walla with good mihtary pictures; they also help 
lota to cultivate the military spirit. In order to produce the beat 
results, you muat aurround youi raen with a tuihtary atmosphere. 

The followii^ books should be in the orderly-room hbrary: 

"U. 8. Army Regulations. " 

"The Organised Militia Regulations of the War Department." 

"Field Service Regulations, U. 8. Army." ' 

"Manual ot Court* Martial, U. S. Army." 

"U.S. Infantry Drill Regulations and Manual of the Bayonet." 
1911. 

"Manual of Interior Guard Duty." 1914. 

"Small Anna Firii^ Manual, U. 8. Aimy." 1914. 

"Manual of Mihtary Field Engineering." (Beach.) 

"Troops on Riot Duty." (Stockton-Dickinson.) 

"Drill Regulations and Service Manual for Sanitary Troops, 
U. S. Army." (For teaching first aid.) 

"Instructions and Problems in Guard Duty for the Private 
Soldier." Government publication. 

"Elements of Mihtary Sketching," (Barnes.) Pubhshed by 
U. S. Infantry Association. ' 

"Infantry Equipment Manutd, Organized Militia." 

"Description and Rules for the Management of the U. 8. 
Magazine Rifle." No. 1923. 

"Description of the Automatic Pistol, Caliber .45, Model 19U." 
No. 1134. 

"Description of the Infantry Equipment, Model 1910." (If 
you have the new equipment.) 

"Manual for Non-commissioned Officers and Privates of In- 
fantry of the Organized Militia and Volunteers of the United 
States." 1914. 

"Aids to Scouting." (Baden-Powell.) 

"Manual tor Anny Cooke, U. S. Army." 
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"Training Intaotry." (Morriaon.) A moat excellent book. 
"Military PoUcy of the United States." (Upton.) War De- 
partment publication. 

"The Valor ot Ignorance." (Homer Lea.) 

"Fire Problems." (Pilcher.) An English book, but moot 



I do not think that you can safely omit a aingle book in the 
above list. 

APPENDIX. 
General Orders, 1 WAR DEPARTMENT, 

No. 3. J Washinoton, January 12, 1915. 

I. The bacon cheat and condiment chest are discontinued 
aa part of the field equipment. Those now in the hands of troops 
or HUpply otficera will fonn part of the permanent camp equipment 
until the supply on hand is exhausted. (2234786, A. G. O.) 

II. So much of Paragraph II., General Orders, No. 23, War 
Department, 1906, aa relates to the clothing component of the filed 
kit and the surplus kit, aa amended, is furlier amended as follows: 

1. llie fidd kit, clothing component, for all arms and branches 
of the service, mounted and dismounted, m addition to the clothing 
worn on the person, ia composed of the following articles: 

1 blanket. 2 stockings, pairs. 

1 comb. 1 toothbrush. 

1 drawers, pair. 1 towel. 

1 poncho (dismounted men). 1 undershirt. 

1 slicker {mounted men).* 1 housewife (tor 1 man ot each 

1 soap, cake. squad). 

The foregoing field kit, which is carried on the person by dia- 
mounted men and on the packed saddle by mounted men, is supijle- 
mented by the surplus kit, the two together making up the clothing 
component ot the service kit. 

2. The surplus kit conaiata of: 

1 breeches, pair. 2 atockings, pairs. 

I drawers, pair. 1 shoe-laces, extra pair. 

1 shirt, ohve drab. 1 undershirt. 

1 shoes, russet leather, pair. 
The surplus kit peitains to Equipment "B" (Paragraph I., 
G. O., No. 85, W. D., 1914), aa part of the permanent camp equip- 

•For all enlisted men of the Quartermaster Corps, both mounted 
and dismounted; also for enhsted men of the Hospital Corps de- 
tailed as ambulance drivers and ambulance ordeiiies. 
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lefit. la peace-time n 

accompany the tioopa, if so directed in the ordera p 

movement. The vehiolea and animals of the combat trmn and 

thoae representing the divisional aupply trmn will be utilized to 

traiLqwrt them. 

3. Tbe sweater will fonn part of Equipment "A" (Paragraph 
1., G. O., No. 85, W. D., leU), pertaining to field service, and, 
when climatic eonditiona require ita use, will be earned by the 
aoldier on his peraon. When sweaters are not prescribed to be 
worn on the person, they will be collected into bundles of convenient 
size and secured by burlap or other suitable material, or will be 
boxed. They will be marked ready for shipment, to be forwarded 
when required. In peace-time maneuvers and marches the sweater, 
evrai though nc* piescribed to be carried by the soldier on the march , 
may accompany the troops, if so directed in the orders preacribine 
the movements. The vehicles and animals of the combat train and 
those representing the divisional supply train will be utilized to 
tran^ort tJiem. 

The same rule will apply in r^ard to overcoats. 




SuBPLtra Krr Bag. 
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for every e^t men of 

Each bag will be marked with the letter of the company and 
the number of the regiinent, aa provided in Paragraph 295, Army 
Regulations, for haversacks and the proper deaimation of the 
squada to which the bags belong, both markings to oe in center of 
front cover flap, as shown in the illuatralion. 

5. The kit bag for the aergeauta and that for the cooka and 
musicians (or trumpeters) will be marked "Sergeiinta," "Cooka and 
Musicians" {or Tnimpeters), respectively. Similarly, the kit bags 
for detachments will be appropriately marked. 

The kit of each man will be packed aa follows; 

Stockings to be roUed tightly, one pair in the toe of each shoe: 
shoes placed together, heels at opposite ends, aolea outward, wrapped 
tightly in underwear, and bundle aecurely tied around the middle 
by the extra pair of shoe-laces, each bundle to be tagged with the 
company number of the owner. These individual kits will be 

Ccked m the surplus kit bag in two layers of four kits each, the 
eeches and olive drab shirts to be neatly folded and packed o 
top and aides of the la 
vided tor each squad, 1 „ . . 
the bag. (2234786, A. G. O.) 

III. Paragraph V, General Orders, No. 16, War Department, 
1914, relating to the withdrawal of the surplus kit bag from issue as 
an article of equipment for organisations of mountain ailillery, is 
rescinded. (2234786A, A. G. 0.) 

By order of the Secretary of War: 

A. L. MiLia, 
Brigadier General, General Staff Corps, 
Official: ' Acting Chief of Staff. 

H. P. McCain, 

The Adjutant Genet al. 

Gbnbral Orders, \ WAR DEPARTMENT, 

No. 51. ; Washington, July 2, 1914. 

By direction of the Pref ident, the minimum enlisted strength 
for each organiaation of the Organized Mihtia ia fixed as follows: 

For a company of infantry, total enlisted, 65. This is based 
on apportionment to grades as follows, viz.: 1 &rat sergeant, 1 
quartermaster sergeant, 4 sergeants , 6 corporals, 2 cooka, 1 artificer, 
2 musicians, and 48 privates. 

For a troop of cavalry, total enlisted, 65. Thia is based on ap- 
portionment to grades as follows, viz.: 1 first aergeant, I quarter- 
master sergeant, 6 sergeants, 6 corporals, 2 oooka, 1 fomer, 1 horse- 
gboer, 1 awldler, 1 waggoner, 2 trumpoterE, and 43 privates. 
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For a company of engineera, total enlisted, 65. Thia ia baaed 
on apportionment to gradea as follows, via.: 1 firat sergeant, 1 
quartermaater aergeant, 5 sergeants, S conxoala, 2 cooks, 2 muai- 
cians, 23 fiist-clasa privates, and 23 second-claaa privates. 

For a company of coaat artillery, total enlisted, 65. Thia ia 
based on apportionment to gradea as follows, viz. : 1 first sereeant, 
I quartermaster sergeant, 4 aei^geanta, 6 corporals, 2 cowu, 2 
mechanica, 2 muaiciana, and 47 privates. 

For a battery of field artillery, total enlisted, 133. lliis ia 
based on apportionment to grades as followii, viz.: 1 firat aergeant, 
1 quartermaster SBrgeant, 1 stable aeigeant, 6 aergeants, 12 cor- 
porals, 3 cooks, 1 chief mechanic, 4 mochanics, 2 musicians, and 
102 mivates. 

For Signal Corps companies: 

Type A company, toUl enlisted, 75. This k baaed on appor- 
tionment to grades as followa, viz.: 2 master signal electricians, 7 
first-claK sergeants^ 10 tergeants, 17 corporala, 2 cooks, 24 fiist-claas 
privates, and 13 privates. 

Type B Company, total epUated, 74. This ia baaed on appor- 
tionment to grades as follow, vis. ; 1 master aignal elettrieian, 5 
first-class sergeant^^ 8 sergeants, 13 corporals, 2 cooks, 34 first-class 
privates, and 11 privates. 

Type C company, total enlisted, 40. This is based on appor- 
tionment to grades as follows, vii. : 1 master aignal electrician, 3 
first-class sergeants, 5 sei^eants, 7 corporals, 2 cooks, 14 fiist-clasb 
privates, and 8 privates. 

Type D Company, total enlisted, 67, Thifi ia based on appor- 
tionment to grades as follows, viz.: 2 master aignal electricians, 5 
first-class sergeants, 8 sergeants, 13 corporals, 2 cooks, 29 fir&t-claaa 
privates, and 8 privates. 

For the Hospital Corps: (a) Ambulance company section, 
total enlisted, 43. This is based on apportionment to gradea as 
follows, viz.: 2 sergeanlB, first claaa, 7 sergeants, 1 acting cook, and 
33 priratee, first class, and privat^. (b) Field hospital, total en- 
listed, 33. This is based on apportionment to grades as follows, via.: 
3 set^eante, first elass, 6 sergeants, 2 acting cooks, and 22 privates, 
first class, and privates. (1254402A, A. G, O.) 

By order of the Secretwy of War: 

W. W. WOTHERBPOON, 

Official: Major-General, Chief of Staff. 

Geo. Andsews, 

The Adjutant General, 

Gbneral Okdbrs, \ WAR DEPARTMENT, 

No. 85. / WAaBiNGTON, November 20, 1914. 

I. The following instructions pertaining to field equipment 
are published for the information and guidance of all concerned: 
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1. Field eervice ia defined to be servioe in mobilisation, con- 
centration, instruction, or maneuver cainpa, as well aa service in 
campaign, in simulated campaign, or on the march. 

The complete equipment for field service (equipment "C") 
consists of engineer, ordnance, signal, medical, and guartermaater 
property; and is divided into two claaacs, "A" and B." 

E^mpment "A" is the equipment prescribed for uae in cam- 
paign, m simulated campaign, or on the march. It i» limited to 
the animalB and vehicles prescribed in the Tables of OrganiEation, 
the equipment and clothmg worn on the person, and tne articles 
carried on mount and transported in field, combat, and divisional 
traine. 

Equipment "B" is the eqviipment which, in addition to equip- 
ment A, ia prescribed for the use of boops in mobilization, con- 
centration, instruction, or maneuves campa; and during such 
pausea in operatbna against an enemy aa permit the better care of 
trooM. 

Equipment "C" ia the aum of equipmenta "A" and "B," and 
therefore includea every article preacribed for field serrice aa here- 
inbefore defined. 

When troops are ordered on field service, instructdons will 
atato the lettor designation of the equipment to be taken. ' The in- 
structions will also specify whetiier mosquito-bars and head-neta are 
to form a part of the equipment, and what winter articles, if any, 
are to be included. The same rule will apply in the iaauance of sub- 
sequent orders when necessary. Articlea distinctively for winter 
use can be transported ae baggage on the march only when trans- 
portation in addition to that preacribed in equipment "A" ia pro- 
vided for that purpose. In addition to the allowancea prescribed 
aa the field equipments, service coats, cravata, fatigue clothing, and 
other ftiticiea of uniform, extra beddrng, and toilet articles may be 
taken by officera and enfiated men with equipment "B," when au- 
thorized in ordera directing the movement of troopa. 

3, The articlea of engineer, ordnance, and signal property 
listed in the several Unit Accountability Equipment Manuals be- 
long to equipment "A." The articlea of medical property belon^ig 
to equipment "A" are shown in the Manual for the Medical De- 
partment. The articlea of quartermaster property belonging to 
equipmenta "A," "B," and "C," respectively, will be shown in 
tables Boon to be pubhshed. (2227724, A. G. O.) 

By order of the Secretary of War: 

H. L. Scott, 
Official: Br^dier General, Chief of Staff. 

E. F. Lado, 

The Adjutant General. 
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CHAPTER II. 
ORGANIZATIOH AND EQTJIPHENT. 

When an officer attains to the grade of company cammander, 
hia tesponaibilitiea become great; this responaibility is shared only 
with the colonel of a regiment; the reapoosibllitiea* of all other 
officers sink into insignificance when compared with the load carried 
by the captain and the colonel. Each ia directly reaponeible for the ■ 
' training of an organization. If they are efficient, their organiaations 
are efficient; if they are not, their oi^anizationa reflect their in- 

The U. S. Infantry Drill Regulations say: "On^ one kind of 
infantry is required in war — good infantiT." 

The first question which naturally arises in the mind of the 
company commander is: "lamy company efficient? if not, in what 
respect is it deficient?" Next, "How can I make it an efficient 
organisation?" 

Let us start at the beginning, and let me ask you a few ques- 
tions; i£ you can tmawer them satisfactorily to yourself, good; if 
not, don't read any further until you have corrected these defects; 
then proceed: 

la your company properly organized? Have you your proper 
number of non-commiaaioned officers, cooks, artificer, and muaiciana? 
If not, appoint them. 

la your company properly equipped? Have you your in- 
trenching tools, a^;nal kite, fiist-aid packets, proper number of 
riflea, equipments, etc.? If not, get them. 

Is your propwty all marked, as required by Paragraph 285, 
Army Regulations, 1913? If not, mark it. While the Regulations 
do not require clothing to be marked, still I have found it advisable 
to mark everything— hats, leggings, clothing, blankets, etc. Mark 
the article with croaaed rifles, company letter, and regimental num- 
ber, and the man's company number also; this will prevent articles 
from getting lost, especially in the National Guard. All articles of 
clothing can be marked on the inside. Use stencil furnished. Have 
you the stencils required? If not, get them. 

'..>y Google 
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Now we come to clothing. Do your men know who to wear the 
unifonn? Your first thought is, "Of course." But I ask you again, 
Do they? See anyone ever shown the recruit, or even your older 
men, exactly how the uniform ahould be worn? The UBual way 
ia to give a wan a uniform and let him put it on in any way that 
auits him. Do you doubt the neceaaity for thia? Good. Inspect 
your company the next time it falla in, and note the number of hata 
without hat-ctnda, those with the bat-corda not aewed on; note the 
number of men who have their leg^uga on wrong; note the blouses 
with buttons off or unbuttoned, etc. You will find that you have 
overlooked theae little but very important details. Correct them. 

Are the above points eaeentjala? Yea, they moat certainly are. 
A man cannot become a good soldier unleea he takes a pride in his 
equipment and uniform; he will never do thia until he is aure that 
he will always have the same equipment. Teach him to be neat, 
and he will take a pride in hia uniform and his profession. Let him 
dreaa like a tramp, and he will soon be an undiaciphned tramp, with 
dirty equipment, slouchy urdform, and that soon means a ruaty gun, 
bad drill, and no discipline. 

Are the campaign hats all properly created? If not, get them 
in ahape and teach your men to place them carefully in the lockera 
so that they will not get jammed out of shape. 

Have your men a uniform way of arran^ng their clothing in 
the lookers? If not, prescribe one and enforce it. 

All these amall things make for discipline. Every time a man 
doea something that you want him to do in the manner that you 
want it done yoii have acquired a certain amount of diaciphne. 
He will obey you just that much better at drill and on the firing-line 
some day. Aa I said before, all these amall (usually thought unim- 
pMtant) details go to make your company well disciplined and 
efficient; neglect them and you wilt never have a well-disciplined 
organization. You must strive for discipline all the time, and never 
neglect the amallest thing that will in any way help. We utUize 
theae amall things in the regular service to bring about the deaired 
result and they are more necessary in the Guard than in the regular 
service, because you have control over your men for such a shOTt 
time at best and at intervals. Make the moat of the time you .have, ' 
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For this reeatm I require all drill in the National Guard, whedier 
dote or extended order, to be at attention. Your extended-order 
drill ia not so long that it will work any hardahip upon your men, 
and it will improve your discipline wonderfully. 

Now, how about your tenta? Qave yoji the correct number 
and kinds? Are they in good condition? Hava you extra ropee 
and the proper number of tent^pins? If not, get tbem, 

How about your field range? Ia it clean? Are the utenaila 
clean and have you the required number? Do you know how to 
pack the field range? If not, see appendix to this chapter. It ia 
necessary that the range be packed exactly as prescribed for the 
following reasons: First, you will loae parta if it ib not properiy 
packed in transit; and second, you will not be able to get all of the 
cookii^ utensils io^de of it unless it ia properly packed. After the 
range has been used in camp, it should be thoroughly cleaned and 
then painted with stove enamel, asphalt varnish, or any preparation 
to keep it from rusting; this will bum off in a short time when the 
range is used again and will keep your rai^^e in excellent condition. 
The rooking utensils should be scoured, dried, and then greased with 
coamoline to keep them from rusting; they can be washed in lye 
when required for use. 

Now, how about your company records? Are they kept up to 
date? Get after tbem if they are not. Do 3^u try to do it all 
yourself? If you do, don't; it ie not youi work. Make your lieu- 
toiantehelp, andbeauietohave the first sergeant and the company 
clerk do their ahare. The captain's businesa is to supervise every- 
thing. You must see that the cthera do not slight ^eir work. 
You may say: "I have qo one who knows the work; it is easier to 
do it myself than it ia to try to teach someone else." I know that, 
but the system ia wrong. Teach tbem; it is part of your work, and 
will more than repay you in the end. Remember, if the efficiency 
of your company depends entirely upon you, your o^anization will 
never be really efficient, and you will not have the time to devote 
to other more important things that need your attention. 

Now, how about your firat aergeant and quartermaater sergeant? 
Do they do their work, or are they merely figure-heada? If they are, 
something ia wrong. Correct it at once. I once saw an adjutant 
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general of & State issuing clotliing — in fact, doing quartermaster 
sergeant's work. Wsa tliat Guard efficient? It certainly was not. 
At another time I saw a lieutenant colonel issuing out blanket-ioUs 
which had been unloaded from a wagon to enlisted men. Tha is 
absurd. Thesei^antsdidnotknowhow todait. Could they ever 
leam under such a system? Remember, in order to be a thoroughly 
eEBcient oificer, the captain must know every man's job in the com- 
pany better than he does himself. If you don't know their work, 
learn it. 

Is the armory, or at least the company-room in the armory, kept 
clean at all times, especially on drill nights? If not, have it cleaned 
and keep it clean. How can a man take a pride in his organization 
if he comes to an untidy, unkept room to diange clothes for diill? 
Will this man, trained under such surroundings, keep hia camp 
clean and sanitary when he takes the field and hia life and the lives 
of bis comrades are at stake? He wlU not, and we will have the 
horrors of the camps (rf 1893 repeated. 

Your responsibilities as a company commander are great. 
Take them seriously. 

Now, how about shoes? Do you know anjrthing about the 
fitting of shoes? You should; you are a captain of foot troops. I 
know that your men cannot get the Government shoe in time of 
peace; but you should know how to fit shoes to them when they are 
issued to you as they will be in war. One is apt to think that every 
man knows whether a shoe fits him or not; he does not. The av- 
erage man habitually wears a shoe too short and too narrow for 
him. If you take the number given you by this man when issuing 
Government shoes to him, your company will not be properly shod, 
and they will not be able to march when put to the test. 

Get the book, "The Soldier's Foot and the Military Shoe," by 
Munson. You will find things in it about your feet that you never 
dreamed of. This is an essential. Read csj'efully G. O. No. 26, 
Ai^ust 16, 1912, War Department. This will teach you how to 
measure the feet of your men. Also read G. O. No. 30, 1913, which 
amends the above order in regard to socks. Socks are almost as 
important as shoes. 

How about your company boxes for packing surplus articles? 
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Do they coD{onn in aize to the War Department requirementa? 
Read G. O. No. 10, February 18, 1914, War Department, for sEzea 
required. (Theae orders are found aa an appendix to this chapter.) 

How about your tenta for camp? are they folded aa prescribed 
in the Infantry Drill Regulations? If not, fold them in the proper 
manner and keep them in shape. ■ It takea no longer to fold them 
correctly than' it does to ttu'ow them together, and it haa the ad- 
ditional advantage of having them ready for transportation, if 
necessary. 

Do your men know how to make up the blanket-roll (old 
pattern) correctly? Teach them. (See appendix to first chapter.) 
I believe that it ia bett«r to have your rolla made up at all times; 
articles do not then get lost, and if you are oidered out in a hurry, 
everything is ready. Have two pegs in the company-room for each ' 
man; hang the made-up blanket-roll on one and the man's belt, 
haversack, canteen, et«,, on the other; have the man'a company 
number atenciled above the pegs. Remember, each man in the com- 
pany should be ^ven a company number, and all of hia equipment 
should be marked witii this number; this will prevent articlea from 
gettii^ lost or misplaced. The method of doing this is prescribed 
in Paragraph 295 A. R., 1913. The man's locker in the armory 
will bear the same number. This ia aystem. 

Now in r^ard to organization; Do you know where to fiad out 
how your company ahould be organized? If not, get and study 
"Tablea^of Oi^anization, U. S. Army," 1914, and G. O. No. 61, W. 
D., 1914. This ia the one authoritative source for all information 
of thia kind. 

Do 3^u know what the proper equipment of every man in your 
company is? If not, get the "Infantry Equipment Manual, Or- 
ganised Militia," 1914; thia will tell you. 

Do you know what the field kit and surplus kit are? Do you 
know how and where they are carried, and when used? See appendix 
to firat chapter. 

For convenience and reference, the orders referred to above 
are bound aa an appendix to lliia chapter. 

"The Infantry Equipment Manual, Organised Militia," 1914, 
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containa complete information in r^ard to the equipmeat of all kinds 
and claasea that you should have on hand in your organization. 

Always take a receipt for every article that goes out of your 
stoTO'room; this meana, make every officer and aoldier receipt to 
you for every article issued to him. Follow this rule, and you will 
always know where your property is or should be; neglect it, and in 
a short time you will have lost hundreds of dollars' worth of prop- 
erty, which you will have to pay for. You will never be able to 
make it up or find it. 

Never throw away any article, no-matter how worthless it 
may seem, until it has been acted upon by a survey officer; he will 
decide what disposition should be made of it. 



APPENDIX. 

Method op Packing Field Range No. 1 (Old Pattern). 

Every article must be thoroi^hly cleaned and dried before 
packing range. 

Take down stovepipe and nest the pipes carefully. Pack came 
in fire-box. 

Take (A all gtove-Uds and pack same in the fire-box under 
the grate. 

Place stovepipe supporter in the top of the stove through small 
door in font of atove. (This rod holds the stovepipe in the fire-box.) 

Close small door and secure it. 

Place fire shovel inside under grate. 

Take one of the two bake-p^na and place it on the ground. 
Nest the boilers, and place them on their sides inside the btuce-pau 
with the bottom of the boilers toward the end of the bake-pan, 
which will be at the back of the oven when the oven is closed. 

Place stovepipe elbows inside nested boilem. 

Place the meat-chopper, pot-cleaner, salt, pepper, and flour 
dredges, sieve, dipper, ladles, butoher-knife, cleaver, meat saw, etc., 
inside of the boilera. 

Place the other bake pan inverted over the top of the bcnlers, 
BO that articles above enumerated are nested between both bake- 

Place range lanterns between bake pans on the side toward the 
door of the stove when the nested pans, etc., are packed in the oven. 

Slide nested bake-pana and oUier articles packed between them 
into the oven. 

Place boiler covers on top of bake-pan; close oven door and 
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secure it with the iron rod provided for this purpose; wire this rod 
to the staple. 

CoNTBNTB OP F^LD Rahge No. 1 (Old P&ttgrn). 
Price, I23.18. 
Price. Price 

Boilers, nested (4) .SI. 11 Ladles, soup. 1 S0.23 

Choppers, caeat, 1 X 21 LanteriiB, ioldiDg, 2 1.30 

Cleaners, pot, 1 03 Pans, bake, smaU, 2 60 

Cleavers, large, 1 57 Pipe, smoke, elbow, 2. . . .27 

Dippers, large, 1 32 Rpe, smoke, joints, 4. . , .16 

Dredges, fiour, 1 09 Saws, meat, 1 64 

Dredgee, pepper, 1 05 Shovels, range, large, 1 . .06 

Dredges, salt, 1 08 Sieves, flour, 1 35 

Forks, large, 1 29 Skimmers, large, 1 20 

Guards, t^t, 1 (2 pieces). . . .10 Spoma. larse, 1 07 

Knivee, butcher, 1 27 Ste^, butcher, 1 29 

Ladles, pierced, 1 25 Turoers, cake, 1 19 

Field ranges should be kept properly packed at all times when 
not actually in uae. 

Company conuoanders should verify the articles and teplaoe 
by purchase from local maikets any missing article. They cannot 
be replaced in any other manner, as these things are no kmger an 
article of iaaue. This is a proper charge against company funds. 

If the range is to be packed and not used for any length of time, 
boilers, dippers, and other equipment should be coated with ooamo- 
line or paraffine, which is bett«. Gosmoline can be removed with- 
lye-water and paraSne will quickly boil o& if the tuticle is placed in 

If the above precauticAS are not taken, the range and ita equip- 
ment will become a ma» erf rust, which wiU utterly ruin everytbi^ 
in a short time. 

Circular 1 ADJUTANT GENERAL'S OFFICE, 

No. 3, \ Office of the iNSEcroit-lNaTRncTOR, 

0. 1. 1. J Phoenix, Arizona, October 19. 1914. 

REauLATiONS FOR FoLDina Tdnts and Masinq Up 

Bl-ANKETVEOI.!,. 

1. Spread shelter-half amoothlv on the ground, buttons Up 
and triangular end to the front. Fola blanket once across its len^gtu 
and place it upon shelter-half; fold toward the bottom edge, one- 
half an inch from the square end, the same amomit of canvas un- 
covered at top and bottom. Place the pole on the side of the 
blanket next uie square of the shelter-half, near and parallel to the 
fold, end of pole about 6 inches fiom the edge of the blanket. 
Nest the pins near the oppoate end of the blanket, and diatribute the 
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other articles (ramed ia the loll (if any). Fold the triauzulBr end 
and then the ^posed portion of the bottom of the BheI(«T3ui]f over 
tlie blanket, lie two men in each file roll and fasten first the roll 
of the front-rank and then the rear-rank man. Filfr-cloeers work in 
a similar mannei — two and two. When the roll is completed, fasten 
the center strap and then the end straps. With the roll so lying on 
the ^und that the edge of the shelter-half can just be seen when 
looking vertioally downward, one end is bent upward and over to 
meet the other. Fasten and adjust blanket-roll straps or rope to 
suit wearer. When the rolls are slung, the end containing the pole 
should be to the rear. Shelter-halves should be bo marked that the 
crossed rifles will show, when the toll is slung, on the end that oou- 
tains the pole. An inspection will then show whether each man has 
his own shelt«i-half oi one belon^ng to another man or another 
company. 

To Fou> Wau, TbnT8. 

2. Spread the tent flat on ita side and place all guys but two 
over the canvas; fold the triangular ends over so as to make the 
canvas retcangular' fold both ends over so that they meet at the 
center and then fold one end over on the other; fold the bottom and 
ridge over so that they meet at the center of the strip, and then fold 
one end over the other. Fold the fly into four folds parallel to its 
length, then in a similar manner across its length, making a rectu^e 
with dimensions about the same as the folded tent. Place the fly 
on the tent, cross the two free guys and tie them bo tlmt they pass 
over the ends and across the sides. The hoBjutal and common tenta 
are folded in the same manner as the wall tent. 

To Fold Gonicai. Tents. 

3. Spread the tent flat with the door up; holding the rioK 
vertical, foM tlie two edges in bo that they meet at the center and 
again fold in the same manner; place the hood on one half and fold 
the other half over it; turn wall over toward ring, fold the ring down, 
pacing knees on each fold to make bundle compact and flat. Tie 
bundle with two free guys, as in case of wall tent. 

4. In striking tents, common and wall tents are, unless other- 
wise directed, lowered to the right, facing out from the tent door; 
conical wall tents, away from the dota. 

To Fold Ptrauidal Tbktb. 

5. See Infnntiy Drill Regulations, 1911 edition, Paragraph 
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WAR DEPARTMENT, 

OtFICS Of THD QuABTHaMA&TEB GENERAL OF THE AhUT, 

"nTs" } Washington, May 18, 1914, 

Circular No. Ifl, Office of the Chief of the Quartermabter Corpa, 

ne 12, •"•" ■ ■ ■ 

t dven 
lana2,i._ . 

The Army Geld lat^'No. 1, completej aa described herein, 
wei^ia approxunately 264 poundB with utensils, and with the addi- 
tion of the Alamo attaohmeat is designed to cook for 150 men. It 
coDsiats essentially of two parts, vk.: the oven No. 41 and the 
boiling-plate; the boiUng'plate has three sections, No. 43 and two 
otiier parts, forming the Alamo attachment, Noe. 42A and 42B. 

To pack the utensils and range for tiansportation, place the bake- 
pao No. 52 on the ground. Set boiler No. 50 inside of bake-pan 
No. 52; boiler No. 51 inside of boiler No. 50. Place tent-suards 
inside of boiler No. 51 on bottom. Telescope the 4 joints ol pipe. 
Inride of the pipe place 2 forks, 3 knives, 1 sharpener, 1 cleaver, 
and 2 folding lant^^. Place joiny of pipe containing utensils 
inside of boiler No. 51. Place meatnihopper id boiler No. 51 along- 
side of jmnta of pipe. Place two basting-apoons, 1 meat-saw, and 1 
skimmer in boiler No. 51 on top of pipe. Cover with lid No. 51, 
then No. 50. Place bake-pan No, 52 upside down over Ud No. 50. 
Care should be taken that oake-pan handles are well down to udea 
of the pan. Nest 4 boilers, Noa. 4S, 49, 53, and 54, No. 4S out&ide. 
Place stovepipe elbow in No. 54. Place dippers alongside of 
elbows. Place covera Noa. 64, 53, 49, and 48 on boilers m order 
named. Place nested boilers Noa. 48, 49, 53, and 54 in rear end of 
oven. Place luJie-pans and neat«d boilera in front end of oven. 
Close the oven door and lock with damper lock. Place 42A on left 
front comer of oven No. 41 and 42B on t^t front comer, inoerting 
bar in crimp. This bar now rests against the pipe collar and pre- 
vents sliding. Place boiling-plate No. 42 on top of range, eye 
fitting over stovepipe flange and engagine under the flat hook. 
Make secure by fastening hook on front of ooiling-plate to the lug 
on bark of range. The range is now secure for transportation, 
iNSTALi.Oio THE Range , 
(See Fig, 1,) 
On the march the range is ordmanly set up by aimply leveling 
the ground selected and pacing the oven No, 41 and boiling-plate 
No. 42 side by aide, ao that the oven door and fire-box door will 
be at tl^ same end. Draw in 42A and 42B and secure bar-lock. 
Insert 42A into ^ and reat 42B snugly on the angle iron on the rear 
of the range. The oven should not be banked, as this vould caoae 
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the sheet iron aloi% the sides ta warp and finally bum thioi^. 
Suffioient earth, however, should be tamped along the aides and 
closed end to prevent the paamgg of epea beneath. This earth 
should not extend above the straps along the aides and undei 
the oven door. 

When used for one day only (see Fig. 3), it will be necessary to 
dig a trench, but if a few shovelfuls of earth are removed from the 
place to be covered by the boihng-plate, it will facilitate firing. 
The beet results are obtained by usin^ short wood — keeping the 
fire well toward the firing end of the boiling-plate; or, if using long 
sticks and branches, pushii^ them under the boihng-plate as they . 
UQOonaumed. 

Trenching. 
{See Fig. 2.) 

If the range is to remain in place for several days, it is beet to 
dig a trench (except in sandy soil) about IS inches wide by 6 inches 
deep and the len^h of the boiling- plate, say 6 feet, sloping upwaid 
to about 5 inches in depth at back end. When installed, the trench 
should extend under tne boilii^-plate and about 1 foot under the 
Alamo attachmeDt-~iust enough to facihtate the draft — and about 
6 inches under the oven. When the range is set up on different 
ground daily, no difficulty will be experienced in obtaining the 
proper temperature in the oven, both for top and bottom heat. 
Whenever it remains for a longer time than one day in the same 
(pot, the gi'ouiid will become dried out and hot, and it may be nec- 
estary to elevate the bake-pans from the bottom of the oven about 
'^ inches above the floor of the oven. This can be easily done by 
' the use of angle irons or other convenient means, thereby causing 
an air'^pace under the receptacle in which the baking or roasting 
is being done. Never use earth or sand on. the bottom of the oven 
chamber, for by so doing a hole will soon be burned in the bottom 
plate. 

If the range is to be used tor a considerable length of time in one 
place, cooks will find a greater ease in cooking if a trench about 
18 inches wide and 1 foot deep is dug along the side of the boiling- 

Slate and oven. This will greatly lessen the labor in frying, baking 
ot cakes, etc. The inside edge of the trench should be about 1 
foot from the rai^. 

At times it may be necessary to install this range for cooking on 
a railroad car or on a wooden floor of a house, shed, etc. To install, 
erect a frame 12 inches high, 6 feet long, and i feet 6 inches wide; 
fill with sand and set the oven and boiling-plate on top of the sand, 
anchoring firmlv in place. If clay is available, remove all stones, 
pebblee, etc., add salt water and sand; this foundation will become 
hard and sohd and will prevent the burning of the floor. 
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N Bricks Where Saub 



remove the range and parts and conbtn^ct an 8-inch wall three brioka 
high on the outline oiul on line between the oven and boilit^plate 
for aupporl of game. Aaaemble range on walls: under oven place 
briok on edge with three-fourtha inch apai^ea for conaervation of 
heat. Fire-box chaAneL under boiling-plate No. 42 and gaa chamber 
under Alamo attachment Nos. 42A and 42B to be formed between 
brick wall supporta. Bank outside of brick walls at aides and back 
of rmige with clean earth, aloped about 1 to 2. 

In a permanent camp (see Fig, 4) it is frequently necessary to 
evaporate waste under the range ana to consume the garbage by 
the same fire. In tiiis case dig a pit about 4 feet long, Z)4 feet 
wide, and 2 feet deep to give a reservoir for waste water. Fill the 
pit with cobblestones, making large cavities, and leaving a fire-box 
and gas chamber under boiung-plate and Alamo attachment, as 
suggested for tempoiary installation. Place a length of stovepipe 
or any kind of chute at a convenient place anywhere along the side 
of the oven, arranging the locka on wnich it reats so that there will 
be a free passage for the water. Pour in the waste water as it ac- 
cumulates, retaining all solid matter by a wire screen, the solid 
matter to be burned in the trench under the boiUng-piate, a little 
at a time, or, perhaps better, after the meal haa been prepared. 
Great care must be exercised in garbage incinetation to prevent 
injury to tiie metal of the range. 

BEAsaoMBiiiNG FOR Tkanspobtatioh. 

When breakiiw camp and reassembling for transportation, draw 
boiling-plate No. 43 foiward. Unfasten bar-lock, pull apart, and 
remove 42A and 42B, and proceed aa indicated above. 
Rehabks oh Handlinq the ILanqb. 

It pioperly installed, the oven will not be too hot on the bottom 
for ordinary baking, owmg to the fact that the fire does not strike 
the range proper. A tin will be found inside the baking ehamber 
which may bo used if for any reason the bottom of the oven is too 
hot. Should the bottom of the oven be too oold for efficient baking, 
the tin should be removed. Articles brought to a boil on the 
boiling-plate will oontinue to siinmer if set on top of the oven or it 
plaoed close alongside the oven, the ground being leveled for the 
purpose. In this manner a dinner has been prepared for an entire 
battalion by adding the necessary utensils. A little oare and 
judgment only is necessary to secure satisfactory results. 

Coal should never bo used when wood is obtainable. If possible, 
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even when coal is used, part of the fuel should be wood, for the use 
of coal alone will quickly destroy the nmge. 

In permanent camp the space above and on the udes of the 
oven and the stovepipe should be cleaned at least once a week. 
This also applies to the boihng'plates. The range, boiline-phites, 
and piped should be coated witD a mixture of sugar ancr grease, 
this preservative preventing custii^ and ^ves a neat, polished 
appearance to the lai^^. 

Armt Field Ranqe No. 2. 

The Army field range No. 2, complete, weighs about ISO pounds 
with utensild and is designed to cook for 55 men. This range is 
without iiM Alamo attachment. It consists essentially of two 
parts— the oven, No. 61, and boiling-plate, No. 62. For traospor- 
tation the boiling-plate is placed on top of the oven and the ntensils 
(with flue) packed within the oven chamber. 

On the march the range is set up ordinarily, from day to dayj by 
simply leveling the grtnmd to be coveied by it, removing Uieboiling- 
plate and placmg it m the position shown, the projecting collar being 
slipped into the space cut from one end of the oven for tiiat purpose. 
The best results are obtained when using short wood, keeping the 
fire well towaid the firing end of the boiung-plate; or, if iming long 
sticks and branches, pushing them under the boiling-plate (never 
under the oven) as tney are consumed. 

If the range is to remain in place for several days (see Fig. A), it 
is best to dig a trench (except in sandy soil) about 16 inches wide by 
6 inches deep, and of sufficient length foi free service, say 5 feet. 
When installed, the tiench should extend under the boihng-plate 
and about 3 inches under the oven— just enough to prevent chokii^ 
of the draft. If the flame is allowed to play freely on tJie bottom 
of the oven chamber, it will become t«o hot for baking, and the 
bottom of the oven will buin out prematurely. 

In a permanent camp (see Fig. B) it is frequently necessary to 
evaporate waste under the range sjid consume garbage by the same 
fire. In thij case, dig a pit about 6 feet long, '^ feet wide, and 2 feet 
deep, to give a reservoir foi waste water. Fill the pit with cobble- 
atones, TTialfing laige cavities and leaving a trench for fire-box under 
boiling-plate, as su^ested for temporary installation. 

Place a length m stovepipe, or auy kind of chute, at a convenient 
place alongside of oven, arranging rock on which it rests for a free 
passage cf waste water to pit. 

Pour in the waste water as it accumulates, lettuning all solid 
matter by a wire screen, the soUd matter to be burned in the trench 
under Iwiling-plate a little at a time, or perhaps better after the 
meal has been prepared. Great care must be exercised in garbage 
incineration to prevent injury to the metal of the range. 

To pack utensils and range for trausportation, place bake-pan 
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No. 52 on the grouiid. Set boiler No. 50 inude at bake-pan No. 52; 
boilei No. 61 in^de of boiler No. 50. Place t«iit-guards on bottom 
of boiler No, 51, Telescope the 4 joints of stovepipe. Inside of 
pipe place 2 forks, 2 knives, 1 sharpener, 2 spoons, 1 lantern (folding), 
and 1 ddmmer. Place the joints of pipe containing utensils in 
boiler No. 51. Place dipper and elbow alongside the pipe. Place 
meat^aw in bake-pan No. 52 alongside of boilers. Cover boilers 
with lids No. SI and No. 60. Place bake-pan No. 62 updde down 
over lid No. 60. Place pans in the range oven. Place the boiling* 
plate at the door end of the oven. Engage the flanges on tjie in- 
ner aide of bmlinK-plate with the lugs on tlie door end ij the 
oven. Fasten the hook on boiling-plate (firii^ end) to lug above 
the handle <Mt the ck)sed end of oven. The range is now secure for 
transpoitation. (441575.) 

By order of the Secretary of War: 

J. B. Algbhirb, 
Approved: Quartermaster Graieral. 

Geo. Andrews, 

The Adjutant General. 

General Orders, 1 WAR DEPARTMENT, 

No. 10. / Wabhinqton, February 18, 1914. 

I, The follow!!^ instructions prescribing standard packing- 
boxes tor shipraent of quartertnastei supphea between depots, posts, 
and stations, and from depots, posts, or stations to troops in the 
field, marks to be placed on such boxes and other packages for 
sliipment, and marks on quartermaster supplies for issue, are pub- ' 
lished for the information and piidanse of all ccmcemed: 
1. Standard Pacexno-Boxes. 

Packing-boxes 38 by IS by 16 inches, outside measurement, 
meet nearly all requirements for escort wagon, inot«r truck, pack 
animal, or wat«r transport, and acoordingly all quartermaster sup- 

Elies intended for field service will, when practicable, be packed in 
oxes of such dimenmons, constructed of suitable light but durable 
. material (ordinarily not exceeding ^^-inch sides and l^ch ends), 
and bound around ends and center when necessary with suitable 
hoop iron or wire, weight not to exceed 160 pounds gross. 

Sacking or baling will be substituted for boxes whenever prao- 

ticable, and when necessary to use smaller boxes, same Bhoiibi be 

exact subdivisions of correqmndinK dimensioiis of the standard box. 

By reducing the number of articles the standard size and gross 

weight limit of oox adapts itself to moat quartermaster supplies. 

2. Exceptions. 
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component ports, the lam of any one of wbioh would render the 
others useleaa, the groea weight of the standard-size box may exceed 
150 pounds. 

• (6) In exceptional oasea, whete suppUes ate now packed in 
boxes oi balffl of less than ISO pounds gross weight, and the di- 
mensions of whioh, determined by Uie nature of the supplies and the 
number of units necessarily carried, are wittiiii the standard di' 
menaions, bame may be packed as hecetofoie. 

(c) In othei exceptional cases the height of the standard box 
may be shghtly varied, the length and breadth being adhered to. 

(d) Subsistence Stores.— Unless otherwise directed, subsistence 
stores will, when practicable, he shipped in containers in which re- 
ceived or containers of similar dimensions. The we^t of any one 
box of subsistence stores prepared for shipment to posts should not 
exceed 100 pounds gross. The gross weight of barrels may, however, 
exceed 100 pounds. 

3. Mares on Packaoes. 



on the ends U. >S, number, contents, gross, tare, and net wei^t, 
name of seller or contraactor, or, if [laoked or repacked by Quarter- 
master Corps, date packed and initials of ^ckers. Also, when 
prairticabte, the insignia of the Quartermaster Corps will be stamped 
on both ends of each box, crate, barrel, etc., of quartermaster sup- 
plies, and in addition, to readily distii^^uish mibsisteuce stores, a 
crescent 3 inches in hei^t and 2 inches in width will be stamped in 
red or othei conspicuous color on both ends of all pacltages con- 
taining subsistence stores. 

Exception. — Where it is not practicable to mark contents on 
boxes, etc., with stencil or brush, the contents mil be listed on heavy 
paper by use of typewriter or pen( the list attached by means of 
tacks or paste, and the list then given a {ight ooat of varnish to 
prevent obliteration by rain or moisture. 

4. Spectpicattons fob Stencil Pirates. 

For marking property foi shipment, a complete set of stencil 
plates consists of two full alphabets, Roman capitals (including the 
usual mark for "and"), and two series of numbers from 1 to 0. 
One set of letters and numbers is 1 inch, the other M incn high. 
They are out on plates of sheet bram. No. 28, the larger 2% by 2 
inchra, the smaller 1 ?i by li4 inches. The upper edge of each plate 
is turned up so as to form a rim about H inch high. These plat-es 
are issued in japanned tin boxes, 8}-£ inches long, 4 inches wide, and 
1^ inches high, with hinged Uds. Each box contains, besides the 
Cull set of stencils, a cake of marking paste in tin box, a^Mnge, and 
a stencil brush. Printed directions for the use of the latter materials 
are attached to the inside of the lid. -, , 
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5. These inatructicne are not to be construed as prohibiting 
the use by supply depots of crates of suitable dimensions in the 
shipment of tentage and other supplies which experience has shown 
can be more advantageously and economically transported in that 
form of container. 

6. The requirements of Section 4, Paragraph I., of this order, 
as to the use of stencil plate sets, do not apply to depote and othei- 
points equipped with stencil-cuttinfF machines. 

7. Marks on Aeticlbs. 

AH non-e:!pendable articles of quartermaster supplies hereafter 
procured will be marked with the letters "U. S. Q. M. C." in one of 
the three foUoving sizes, according to the tool or article: 

Size 1, with letters •/!• inch high. 



8. 'Die following will be supplied to posts as a Class A supply : 

Q. M. C, 1 inch. 

U. S., 1 inch. 

Numerals, 1 inch (from to 9, inclusive). 

St«n<^ plates, sets, complete. 

Rubber stamp, insignia of the Quartermaster Corps, and 
crescent stencil plat« sets. 

9. Old Marks. 

When boites. orates, barrels, etc., which have been used in the 
transportation oi supplies are again used as containers in the ship- 
ment of supplies, care must be taken that all old marks are ob- 
literated. (2124765, A. G. O.) 

11. Circular No. 9, Office of the Quartermaster General, 1909, 
is rescmded. (2124765, A. G. 0.) 

By order of the Secretary of War; 

Leonard Wood, 
Official: Major General, Chief of Staff. 

Geo. Andrews, 

The Adjutant General. 

General Orders, \ 
No. 26. / 

I. With a view to increasing the marching capacity of troops, 
company commanders will personally measure the feet and fit tiie 
shoes of men of their commands, and will be held responsible that 
the instiuctions herein contained are strictly followed. 

All measurements prescribed herein will be taken with the 
soldier standing in bare feet and with a 40-pound burden on his 
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back, bearing the entire weight upon the foot to be measured, 
Balance may be preserved by resting the hand on a fixed object. 
The measurement of the foot, which must be taken to m^e suita- 
ble prehminary seleBtion of the shoe to try on, are: {a), the length; 
(6), the circumference around the ball. 

To measure the length the soldier will stand with foot upon 
the toot measure, fumianed by the Quartermaater's Department, 
fitted in a slot on a board, the heel of the soldier fitting snugly 
against the heel-block. The movable block will then be pushed up 
imtil it touches the end of the great toe. The scale on the top of 
the measure, which is graduated in siEes, will then be read, and the 
proper length of the shoe will be determined, approximately, by 
addu^ 2 to the reading of the scale; thus, if the soldier's foot scales 
6J^, a shoe not smaller than 8J^ should be tried on GiBt. 

To take the ball measure, pass the foot tape, supplied by the 
Quartei master's Department, atound the foot at the prominent 
tubercle at the base of the great toe and the prominent tubercle at 
the base of the little toe. The position of the tape is shown by the 
line A— B in the diagram below; 




The tape should lie closely to the flesh, but should not be so 
tight as to compress it. Having taken the forejfoing measurements, 
the shoe best suited to the foot will be determined by reference to 
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Ciioular No. 10, Quartermaster General's Office, April 6, 1912. 
For example, assume that the cin-umference of the bail is found to 
be 9)^ inohee. In the table on page 28 of the aforesaid circular, 
under the heading "Marohing Shoes," it will be ^een that for a foot 
requiring an 8H shoe a ball measurement of 9^ inohes corresponda 
to a D width. The size of jhoe to try on for actual fitting is, then, 
in this case, 8!^ D. 

If tiie ball measurement found as above does not correspond 
exactly nith auy ball measurement ^ven in the table, then the nar* 
rower of the two widths between which the measurement lies should 
be selected. 

Beginning with the size and width thus tentatively selected, 
shoes wdl be tried on until a satisfactory fit is secured. Correct fit 
in waist and instep will be determined experimentally. To de- 
termine the fact of fit, the shoe will be lared snu^y, and the soldier 
with a 40-pound burden upon his back will agam throw his entire 
weight on one foot. The officer will then press in the leather of the 
shoe in front of the toes to determine the existence of sufficient vacant 
space in that region to prevent toe injury. Under no circum- 
stances should Uiis vacant space in front of the great toe be less than 
% inch; nor should there be pressure on the top of the toes. The 
cfficer will then grasp with his hand the leather of the shoe over the 
ball. As his fingers and thumb are brought slowly together over the 
leather, the shoe diould feel snugly filled without apparent tenmon, 
while the leaUier should lie smoothly under the hand. If the 
leather wrinkles under the grasp of the hand, the shoe is too wide 
and a. narrower width is needed; if the leather seems tense and 
buhpng and the hands tend to slip over easily, the shoe is too nanow 
ana a greater widtli is neoessary. 

It n ■ 

manner 1 ^ , 

of the proper mae and width of shoes as determined above will be 
kept as provided in Circular No. 10, Quartermastei General's Office, 
April 6, 1912. 

Measuremt 

scribed at leasl , — - - 

changed from time to time, if subsequent fittings render a. change 
necessary. 

Sizes called for in requisitions will conform to the record, and 
the fact of fit tA shoes issued on such requiutions will be personally 
verified in every instance by company commanders in the maonw 
above prescribed. 

No shoes will be issued to or worn by enlisted men while on 
duty which are net fitted in accordance wi^ this order. 

New shoes should be adapted to tlie oontours of the feet as 
soon as possible. Shoe-sti etchers, with adjustable knobs, to talcs 
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pressure off painful corns and bum(HiH, are issued by the Quarter- 
maatei'e Depaitraent, 

AU shoes should be properly bioken in before beginning a 
march, but if this ia impraotiosble, then the following ia suggested, 
but not required: 

The soldier stands in bis new shoes in about 2^ inches of water 
for abcut &ye minutes until the leather is thoroughly pli^le and 
moiat; he sltould then walk for about aa hour on a level suiface, 
letting the shoes dry on his feet, to the irregularities of which the 
leather is thus molded in the same way as it was previously molded 
over the shoe last. On taking the shoes oB a veiy little nea^'s-foot 
oil should be lubbed into the leather to prevent its hardening and 
cracking. 

If It is deeired to water^ioof the shoes at anj^ time, a eonsij- 
erable amount of neat's-foot oil should be rubbed into the leather. 

Light woolen or heavy woolen socks will habitually be worn 
for marohing; the socks will be large enough to permit free move- 
ment of the toes, but not so loose as to permit of wiinklii^. Darned 
socks, or socks with holes, will not be worn in marching. 

Company commanders, by frequent inspections throughout 
the year, will maintain the feet of their men in condition for proper 
marching. They will cause the proper trimming of nails, removal 
or paring of coins and callouses, relief of painful bunions, treatment 
of mgrowing nails, and other aefects, sending serious "ases to the 
surgeon. 

Before a march is undertaken by foot troops, company com- 
manders will persoiially inspect the bare feet (A their men. While 
on the march they will personally see each day that their men wash 
. their feet as soon as possible after reodiing camp, prick and evacuate 
blisters and cover such blisters or excoriations with line oxide 
plaster, supplied by the Medical Department, applied hot, dust the 
feet with the foot powder supplied by the Medical Department, and 
put on clean socks. HeretJter an undue arJount of foot injury and 
disability from shoes will be regarded as evidence of inefficiency on 
the part of the officers concerned and as causes for investigation. 

Post quartermast^ will provide a place in the quartermaster's 
store-house where shoes may-be fitted tor the purpose of determining 
or verifying the record required by General Orders, No. 48, War 
Department, 1911. For the purpose of fitting, they will keep on 
hand at all times a complete series of each size and width of shoes 
furnished for issue, Shoes of this series will be put in stock and 
issued before they become \mserviceable and will be replaced by 
new shces, keeping the series always complete. Company com- 
manders will report in writing to the post commanders every mtance 
of failure to secure proper shoes tor their oomraands or to obtain 
(Continued on page H-) 
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Bayonet may be placed under haversack if full of rations. 




Office op Inspector-! NSTuncroR, 

National Guard of Arizona. Campbell Stacet, 

InstructoivInBpector. 
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HaTersack — Hooked in front of first cartridge pocket ^d in rear 
of third. 

Bayonet — Hooked in rear of first cartridge pocket (left side) over 
haversack (under^ if full). 

First Aid Packet — Under the ninth pocket. 

Intrenching Tool — Hooked in rear of sixth cartridge pocket. 

Canteen — Hooked in rear of seventh cartridge pocket. 

Suspenders — Hooked in front and rear of first and second and eighth 
and ninth cartridge pockets, and outside of fifth and sixth- 
Buckles to the front and coming up under strap (not over). 
Buckle on rear strap on r^ht side. 

Mess Pan, Etc. — In haversack. 

Tin Cup — Will be carried in haversack. 



ARRANGEMENT OF EQUIPMENT FOR INSPECTION 

m SHELTER TENT. 

PwidHK-Folded as prescribed, on ground between pole and side of 

Blanket — ^Folded as prescribed, on top of poncho. 

Cup, containing Enife, Fork, Spoon, and Toothbrush— On blanket 
next to front pole, handle to rear. 

Hess Pan — Open, on blanket next to cup, end of handle to rear. 

Housewife — Next to mess pan. 

Socks^In rear of housewife (folded). 

Towel — Neatly folded, with soap and comb on top. 

Other Clothing— (If any.) 

Salt, Sugar, and Coffee Sacks — On t<m of one another, but so ar- 
ranged that all will show next to clothing. 

Blanket Roll Straps— At end of blanket next to side of tent. 
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proper facilities fot fitting the shoes as herein direitted. Post oom- 
maoders will iavestigate the reasons for, and be held re^Ktiisible as 
far ae ties in their pon%r for the reoti&cation of, suoh deficiendes. 

A brief record of the number o( such reports from company 
commandeia and the reason for such deficiencies will be funuehed t« 
inspectors at each inspection of the poet. 

Inapecticna conducted under the provisions of Paragraph 913, 
Army Regulations, will embrace an inquiry into the manner in wiuch 
this ordei has been complied with, and the report of inq>eationa will 
include a statement of all instances of failure on the part of company 
commanders to secure proper shoes for their commands and the 
cause of Buoh failure. (1856626R, A. G. O.) 

II. A new pattern shoe has been adopted tor the service 
which, when the old sta<^ shall have been exhausted, will supersede 
the different patterns now on hand in the Qutul^rmaster's Departs 
ment. Hereafter, until the old supply is exhausted, requisitions 
tor shoes will l>e filled from stocs on hand, irreapeotive of pattern 
or finish. (1856626S, A. G. 0.) 

By order of the Secretaiy ot War: 

Leonard Wood, 
Official: Major General, Chief of Staff. 

Geo, Andrews, 

The Adjutant General. 

IV. The section (page 3) of Paragraph I., General Orders » 
No. 26, War Department, August IS, 1912, that prescribes Ihe 
habitual wearing of light woolen or heavy woolen socks for marching, 
is amended to read as follows: 

Light woolen or heavy woolen stockings will habitually be 
worn for maiching, but commanding officers of organizations may 
authorize the wearing of oottoii stocking in individual cases wliere 
the surgeon certifies to the fact that the wearing of aiich stockings 
subserves the beet interests of the service. The stockings will be 
large enou|^ to permit free movement of the toes, but not so loooe 
as to permit of wrinkling. Darned stockings or stockings with holes 
will not be worn in marchiikg. (2025438, A. G. O.) 

By order ot the Secretw^ ot War: 

W. W. WOTHEHSPOOK, 

Official ; Major Geneial, Acting Chief of Staff. 

Geo. Andrews, 

The Adjutant General 
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CHAPTER IH. 
raSTRUCTIOH AND DRILL. 

The inatriiction imparted to the average fioldier in the National 
Guard is usually superficial, follona no well-defined iusheme, and, 
in consequence, the men do not receive the amount of traiiiing that 
really can be giyen to a soldieV of the Guard under our present 
ajirtem. We all koow that the Byatem ia fundamentally wrong, 
but it is ill we have; ao, instead of damning it, let ua ti^ to do the 
best we can with the means at hand. If every officer in the Guard 
would do this, it is sttfe to assume that the di^iptine, trauung, and 
efficiency of the National Guard could be improved at least 50 per 
cent in a year. 

The average officer of the National Guard must firat earn his 
living and then devote his spare time to his company. Frequently 
be has not the time or experience to prepare a aystematic courae of 
instruction for tr^mi^ his company. The object of this little book 
is to place in his hands a system that has been thought out and put 
to the practical test in training a I'egiment in the National Guard, 
and has not been found wanting in any esbbntial particular. If 
followed through exactly as laid down, the captain who uses it will 
find that his company has received a foundation upon which a solid 
miUtary s'tructure can be built. 

Division of Time in Company Training. 

Drills ua'uaJly commence in September and continue until .June, 
when summer camps o^ maneuvers are held. Drills are larnly held 
until some time after sWuner camp. The Nation^ Guard company 
c<ftnmander can usually figm^ on thirty drills during this period, if 
his company drills every weejt. There are always evants — auto- 
mobile ahovi'S, dances, conventions, etc. — which, by utilizing the 
armory, interfeie with drihs; parades and hohdays also cut down 
the time. Happy indeed is the National Guard gaptain who can 
confidently figure on thirty diills before going to camp. 

The following schedule will enable you to divide your time as 
follows: 
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Thirteen recruit and wjuad drills 13 

Seven company driUs, ckwe and extended order 7 

Tea drills preparatory to target piaotice 10 

Total 30 

Tliifi leaves no time for bayonet exercise or tirst-aid instmctioD. 
It ia assumed ttiat each drill will be for I liour — the usual time. Bay- 
onet exercise and firsUaid instruction can be given only if you can 
prolong your drill H hour; this will give you 15 additional houn 
of drill; devote 11 of them to bayonet exercise and 4 to fint-aid 
drill, each drill }4 hour. 

You should also have non-commisHioned officers' school at l^st 
1 hout each week; this will give you 30 hours for this purpose. 
Devote 15 hours to Part IJ., "Infantry Drill R^^lations," Para- 
graphs 350 to 707, inclusive; divided into 15 lessona, this will give 
you an avenge leaaon of 24 paragraphs, which is not too long. 

Devot« 5 hours to map-ieading. You scarcely have time to 
learn map-making. The bedt book ofx thid subject that 1 know of is 
"Military Map-Reading, Field Outpost and Road Sketching," by 
Beach, 

Devote 10 hours to "Small Arms Firing Manual, TJ. S. Army," 
1913, Paragraphs 12 to 118 and Paragraphs 200 to 221, inclusive; 
this gives you 127 paragraphs, or an average lesson of 13 para- 
graphs, which is not too much to be aaaimilated. 

It may be noted that no time ip devoted to "Field Service 
Regulations"; you have not the time. The lectures I to 10 cover 
about all that your men would get out of them any way, and besides, 
they are not ready for a study of them yet. If you have the same 
non-commissioned officers next year (forlorn hope), it will be time to 
take them up then. It may be noted that this couise only piovides 
a course of instruction for the first year, It has been the expeiience 
of the writer that it is almost useless to proscribe a comprohensive 
oouTfe of training extending over more than one year, t>ecau.se your 
men in the Guard change so rapidly. If such a couise is necessary, 
and you have honcfilly followed the above courae, you will have 
gained enough experience to pjesoribe one foi the needs o( your 
company better than the writer can now do, not being familiar with 
your special needs and conditions. 
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It may be noticed that no time is allowed for pitchbg the large 
tenta or fot diill in Butts' Manual; you have not the time to waste 
on theao. You will learn to pitch large teots in two days if you ever 
go into the field, and Butts' Manual is valuable only if given as a 
short daily drill; it hae no value whatever if given once a week. It 
takes a long time to leain the movements correctly, and it ia of no 
value to you as a show drill unle.-« you cemi execute the movements 
in cadence. You cannot acquiie this piecuion without alighting 
more important work. 

In teaching bayonet exeicise, complete your recruit, squad, or 
company drill fiist, and then devote the extia h<Jf-hour to bayonet 
exercise. More than half an hour at a time devoted to bayonet 
drill ia too long. The men become tired and bee interest. Fiidt^^id 
inatruotion can be given in a similar manner. 

The course outlined aboVe does not allow enough drills Ut be- 
come perfect in the movemenia, but every movement con be taught, 
and it should not take your company long to attain a reasonable 
degree of peifection if you aie ordered into the field and can diiU 
your men daily. It you are 30 fortunat* oa to he able to drill your 
men for two houra a week or two drilla of two houta each per week, 
you will have ample time to attain conaideiable perfection in the 
execution of movementa. It will be noted that the schedule ia very 
elastic. The more time you have at your dispofi^ the more time 
you con devote to each movement, and that without alte. ing youi 
general acheme. If you can inculcate a good, healthy spirit in your 
men and get them interested in the work, you should not have very 
much difficulty in getting your men to drill three or toui hours per 
week. I know of one company in the Guard that had such a good 
epirit that the men averaged seven hours' diill a week tor two 
months, and that without any presaure fram the captain. The men 
wanted to learn to be soldiers, and willingly gave the time. I have 
sben these men drill three and four hours on Sundays. 

It is not claimed by the writer that the following courae, 'with 
the time devoted to each subject, will develop ciained soldiers, but 
it ia believed that the time alloted to each ia absolutely the minimum 
to produce any results at all. If you are ao foitunate aa to be able 
to ^ve your men more drill, so much the better; but I believe that 
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if the course is followed, your men will have received a good, solid 
foundation upon which a solid military s|tructure can be ev^tually 
built, and your men will have received more real slystelnatic in- 
struction than is us\ially given the National Guardsbian. 
Complete Recruit Course. 

To be given also to eve^y officer and man in the company who 
has not previously received it. It doeb hot matte^ how loi^ a man 
has been in the National Guard or how well drilled he is or thinks he 
is, he should take this cnmplet« course. If he really is a well'drilled 
man, it will not hurt him, and he will know hie driU betteir than he 
did befo^; if he is not well drilled, it naturally follows that be 
needs it. 

The basis of efficiency depends lar^jely upon the found&tion 
laid in recruit drill. Nothing is gained by slighting this very im- 
p<^iant instruction. No organi^tion can ever hope to be efficient 
or rise above mediocrity whosfe recruit instruction is not thorough. 

Bemember, closb-ordet drill is principally to impart diacipline 
to your command. Unless your drill is very ejcact and snappy, and 
unleSs you correct every mistake that is mad e, you are wasting your 
time absolutely. 

Extended-oVder drill is to teach your men to maneuver in the 
presence of the enemy. UnletB you put life into it and explain the 
object of every movement luid insist that each one be correctly 
executed, you are again wasting your time and will never attain 
efBciency. 

Battle exercises are for the purpose of training officers and men 
in battle tactics; they must be well thoi^t out beforehaitd, must 
be handled inteUigently, and must always teach a military lessbn. 
FiEST Dbiu.. 

Time, two hours. 

Issue arms^ equipment, and uniform. Don't take it for granted 
that every man is properly uniformed and equipped; inB^>ect bim 
and ^ind out, down to the eight cover and oilei, brush, and thong 
in the butt of his ri6e, whether he is properly equipped or not. 

Instruct men how to sblute, who to salute, and when tA salute. 
(See Paragraphs 58 and 758, I. D. R.) 

Teach men how to asiiemble equipment; this moans that they 
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muBt know how the euBpendera go on the belt and where each article 
of the equipment should be carried. The U. S. Ordnance Depart- 
ment isBUCB a pamphlet, "Description of the Infanlry Equipment," 
1910, alao one deabribing the infantry equipment, old pattern. 
You can get thesb by writing for them to the Chief of Oidnance, 
TJ. S. Army. Get them. 

Men ahould be taught how to pitch the belter tent. Nails can 
be driven in the armory floor to serve as tent-pinn. 

, Men must be taught how to make up the blanket-roll, if you 
have the old-atyle equipment. (See appendix to first chapter.) The 
manual referred to above will show you how to pack the new model 
equipment. 

The first question which will naturally arise in your mind is, 
'"Can this instruction be given in two hours?" Yes, it can and has 
been repeatedly given in that time; but, in order to do this, you 
must have system. 

Let us assume that you have a squad of eight men to receive 
this instruction or first lesson. The first sergeant will assign lockers 
to these men and give them a slip of paper on which ia the man's 
company numbe^. (Locker should bear this fame number.) The 
men then report to the quartermaster sergeant, who will fit and 
issue unifoims to them. They then pasS to the nitificer, who will 
isBue equipment and arms, taking up the sUp of paper given to the 
men by the first sergeant. (This slip indicates to the artificer the 
number of the equipment that he will issue to each man.) Re- 
member, each articleof equipment ahould be marked with a numbei. 
Fox instance, the company number given to ft leciuit is No. 12. 
Every article of equipment issued to him should bear this number - 
shelter tent half, blanket, haversack, canteen, etc. y your equip- 
ment is marked in this manner, it will not get lost or misplaced. 
The men then pass to a sergeant, who will teach them to assemble 
their equipment. He then teaches them to pitch the shelter tent. 
Nails can be driven in floor for pe?s. They are then taught to make 
up the blanket-roll. When the rolls are made up, the men are taken 
to their pegs in the company-room, shown how lo hang the roll and 
equipment on them, and are then taken to the armory floor for drill; 
here they will be taught bow to wear the uniform, how to salute, etc. 
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After this drill, they aie ahowii how to place theii uuifomi, etc., in 
tlieir lockQra in a neat and uniform maimer. 
Second Dri^l. 

The gquad will be assembled in prbper unifornt and inspected 
to see that the men are wearing the uniform properly, that their 
le^ngs are on stnught, and that every button ia in |:dnce and 
buttoned, etc. Hat-conia must be habitually worn and sewed to 
the hat. Hats must be worn straight and properly creaaed. After 
this inapection, proceed with the drill (Paiai^phs 1 to 7 and 50 
to 70, inchisJTe,) 

In teaching the halt, it will be found that better leaulta will be 
gotten if the pr^taratoty conunand, "^uad," ia ^ven when the 
left foot strikes the ground; give the command "-Halt" when this 
foofa'tiikeB the ground again. Men advance and plant the right foot 
and halt. In teaching recruits — and, in fact, in company drill — 
you win always get better results if you accustom the men to re- 
ceiving the preparatory command when the left foot strikes the 
ground; give the command of execution when this foot strikes the 
ground again. The movement will thcte be executed in a prompt 
and uniform manner. At least half of the poor driUa are due to the 
manner in which the inqtructor ^vea his cohunandsi If you have 
a unifoim System in givit^ commands and the men become accu^ 
tomed to it, you will always get bcttet req^ts than by giving the 
commands in any old manner. 

Don't allow men to drill in shirts; make them drill in blouses. 
Drilling in shirts in the armory makes men slouchy and careless. 
Under no circumstances should men be allowed to drill in civilian 
clothe^. Now, don't slight this drill; make your instiuction thor* 
ough, and do not advance men to the thiid drill until they are rea- 
Bpnably proficient in the sectond, and to on. You will save time 
in the end. 

Recruits ^ould be required to drill at least twice a week, three 
times if possible, and every night for the first two weeks would be 
better. New men ar^ enthusiastic and anxious to learti; make the 
most of this while it lasts! If recruits only drill once a week, they 
advance so slowly that they soon become discouraged and lose 
inter^t in the drill and in their organization. It is better to have 
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one instructor for each batch (f r^iruita. If yo\i change instructerB 
frequently, youi recruits will not learn nearly bo fast. The first 
lecture will be delivered to the men after this drill. 
Third Drill. 

Men will be asBembled in ptffpei unifohu and inspected as in 
the a^ond drill. Review sklutii^ and movements in second diill, 
then proceed with third drill. (Paragraphs 71 to 73, inclusive.) 

In marching by the right Sank, be cAreful to give the prepara- 
toty command when the light foot strikes the giouud and the com- 
mand of execution when the right foot strikes the ground again. 
The men advance and plant the left foot, turn to the light, luid step 
off in the aim direction with the right foot. 

If marching by the left flank, give the comuanda on the left 
foot. The men advancfe and plant the right foot, turn to the left, 
and 8t«p off in the new directl<Ht with the left foot. 

.When marching to the reai, give the preparatory command 
when the rUlht foot strikes the ground and the command of execu- 
tion when the r^ht foot strikes the ground again. Men advance 
and plant the left foot, fa<fe about to the r^t, and step off promptly 
with the left foot. 

Give your commands in this maimer: "By the right Bank, 
Harcli; One,two." "By the left flank, March j One, two." "To 
the rear, March; One, two, three." If this method is followed, 
men can be taught to execute these movements without hedtating 
or losing the cadence — a common error: When the men are well 
drilled, the counts after the coinmands would, of course, be omitted. 

You must insist upon your men standing absolutely still in ranks. 
They must keep their head and eye^ straight to the front, their 
hands down, and the thumb along the seam of the breeches. Insist 
upon these things. Theyallgo for discipline and sniartnera. When 
you correct a man in the rear rank, don't allow half of the front rank 
to tmn around to see what you are doing. Make them stand atill 
in ranks. There is only one way to play this game, and that is 
the right way. 

The second lecture will be delivered to the men after thif drill. 
FoTiRTH Drill. 

Men will be saeembled in proper uniform and inspected, as in 
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previous drills. They will be taught the nnmes of the principal 
parts of the rifle; not the intricate parts, but just the principal 
parts; such as butt, barrel, bolt, sights, tri^er guard, etc. They 
should be given a short talk upon the necessity of kee)>ing the rifle 
clean and in a aervice^le condition at all times and they should be 
given some idea of how this is done. Don't give them too much, or • 
they will not get any of it. Then proceed with the drill. (Paia- 
graphs 74 to 84, inclusive.) The insbnictor should carefully study 
thesb paragnaphs, before going out to di'ill, no matter how well he 
thinks he knows the drill. 

Impress upon the men the fact that in most movements in the 
manual of arms there ia ^ right angle somewhere; see that they get 
it. For example, in port arms and right shoulder arms, the right 
arm forms a right angle at the elbow. In port arms a common 
error is to have the rifle cross opposite the left shoulder, instead of 
opposite the junction of the neck with the shoulder. Watch this. 

In coming to the port or right shoulder, the rifle should be 
thrown up amaitly and grasped with both hands simultaneously or 
nearly so. The common error is to raise the piece with the right 
arm, instead of tbiowing it up as prescribed. 

In co'ming to the order, the piece must be lowered gently to the 
ground, and not jammed down. There should be scarcely any noise 
made. The rifle is carried to the right side s^aitly and then low- 
ered gently to the ground. This does not interfere with carrying 
the left hand to the sjde smartly. 

In executing the manual, the men mus't be impressed with the 
fact that they must not move their heads. In coming up to the 
port aiui right shoulder, the rifle musit be grasped and held firmly 
with both hands. A common error is to allow the mua^le to Hip 
down and to the left, sometimes striking the man on the Irit. 

Make your men stand siill in ranks. 

The third lecture will be delivered to the men after this drill. 

Fll!TH DRJtl.. 

Men will be assembled in proper uniform and inspected, as in 
previous di ills. Review previous drills. Question men in regard 
to names of parts of the lifle. (Paragraphs 85 to 100, inclu^ve.) 

In parade rest the common error is to place the light foot in 
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rear of the left; this ia wrong; the rif!ht foot ia diawD 6 inches 
straight to the rear. In coming to the pande rest, the piece must 
be turned on its toe, not on the heel. In order to do this, incline the 
rifle ahghtty forward when coming to parade rest. In refluming the 
order, the piece is also turned on its toe. 

Men should be tauf^t bow to carry the piece at the balance. 
This form of trail arms should be habitually used in extended-order 
diill. 

Tn fixing and unfixing bayonet, the muzale of the rifle must be 
kept in place in front and center of body. Raif^ the left elbow to 
get room for drawing ur returning the bayonet. The common 
error made is to extend the left arm to its full length. Remember, 
in fixing and unfixing bayonet you come to a complete parade rest 
first. The common error made ia to sliglit this movement; men 
do not come to the complete parade rest before fixing and unfixing 
bayonet. 

In coming to the position of chaise bayonet, the moat common 
mistakes are: weight of body not equally supported by both legs; 
one knee bent more than the other; point of bayonet too high; 
rifle not far enou^ to the front. Moat men get the right hand 
opposite the right hip; this ia wrong; the tight hand must be well 
to the ffont and on a line with the left hip. Study the illustration 
in the "Manual of the Baycaet." 

A very snappy way of executing inspection arms ia aa followa 
and deles away with the ra^ed manner in which this movement is 
usually executed: (1), Port (2) Arms. (3) Inspection [place the 
,ight hand on the bolt handlej (4) Anns [open the bolt smartly]. 
(5) Port [close the bolt umartly) (6) Arms Ipiill the trigfer]. After 
a few drills, your company will be able to do this like one man, and 
it is a very pietty and eiTective movement. It Li valuable, because 
it teaches men precision and amartnesB; the other way teaches 
them to be carteless, aa it ia next to imposaible to execute this move- 
ment together. 

Make youi men stand still in ranks and keep their hands down 
and their heads atill. 

The fourth lecture will be delivered to the men after this drill. 
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SixTB DmtL. 

Men will be asnembled id proper unifonn and inapected, as in 
previous drilt. 

This drill will be entirely devoted to a review of all previous 
drills. Be careful to correct every mistake that is made. Stop the 
drill and make the correction at once. Remember, simply giving 
commands is not dnlling men. You must correot every mistake. 
I have se«u National Guard officers and non-commissioned officers 
stand in the center of the armory floor and give commands to a 
squad or company drilling and never correct a single mistake. 
They thought that this was drill, but it was not. I know of nothing 
that will ruin a command quicker than this practice.. 

It is better to be able to do four thinfca correctly than it is to 
do twelve and none of them right. Don't delude yourself into the 
belief that you will become efficient by imparting Hiqjerficial in- 
struction to your men. You may think that perfection can be ob- 
tained by repetition, but you will not attain it unless your instruc- 
tion is thorough, careful, and precise. Go slow at first, and you will 
be able to go laeter later on; go too fast at first, and you will nevw 
advance beyond mediocrity and will never be really efficient. 

B«member, close order is for disciphne, and is useless for this 
purpose unl^ exact; extended-order drill is to teach your men to 
maneuvo-, and is worthless unless snappy. Battle exercises must 
be carefully thought out and must always teach a military leeson. 

The fifth lecture will be read to the men after this drill! 
General Remarks on Squad Drill. 

Squad diiU is geneially neglected in the National Guard be- 
cause its importance is not understood. 

The squad is the unit upon which the entiie system of close- 
and extended-order drill is based. It follows, theiefore, that your 
squad drill must be tiiorough and exact; you can do nothing unlear 
this is done. 

You can take sixteen squads that nevei had a company drill, 
but know elfimd diill thoioi^^y, and teach them company drill in 
three horns; but you could not teach these same men company drill 
in three months if they did not know Squad drill. Do you doubt 
this? Wejl, letuaace. 
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Your company is m line. Give eqtuds right, or left, or ri^ 
about — what is it but squad drill and dreBsing on the guide? Take 
i^t or left front into line, for instajice. The ci^rporal of the first 
squad coBunandB "Forward," and takes hia squad fomaid until the 
captain conunanda "Halt." All the other squad-leaders command 
"Kight obUque," tiien Forward, march," and "Squad halt" when 
they arrive on the new line — what is this but squad drill? On r^t 
into line ia similar. In extended-order drill it is the same thing: 
the corporal commanda "Follow me," and leads his squad to its 
place, when he deploys it. As far as the squads are concerned, it is 
all aquad drill, BO you seethe men mu^ know squad drill thoioughly. 

Every minute s^nt on aquad diiU will save you twenty btei 
on when learning company diiU. You will find that this statement 
is not overdrawn. 

You must have intelligent men for corporals or aquad-leadcaa. 
Don't waste time oji any man who cannot thinK quickly. If youi 
corporals are efficient, your squads will be efficient, and it follows 
naturally that you will have an efficient company. 

Do your lieutenants know squad diill thorou((hly? Put them 
in the ranks, give them a aquad, and see. I have found this method 
excellent. You can't toach drill until you know it yourself, and 
the best place to learn drill ia in the ranks. I do not mean to let 
them drill a squad separately, although it i^ a good thing to let 
them do this alqo; but what I mean is, have them act as corpoial 
in the ranks in company drilt 

Squad drill should always be under arms. 

Until your men know the School of the Soldier and the Manual 
of Arms they are not ready for squad drill. 

Don't hnrry. The moie haste the less speed. 

Remember, when anything happens t« the corpdral the private 
who has the most seivice immediately assumes chai^. This rule ia 
general. If the captain wants any other man to take charge of the 
squad, he will designate him; otherwise the senior private assumes 
charge without waiting for expiess orders to do so. 

Remember, when any body of armed men is foimed, the first 
thing that is done aftei the command "Fall in" is given is to inspect 
the piooea to see if any ale loaded. Remember, the last thing that 
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is done befoie dbmi^ing any body of armed men is to inspect tlie 
pieces'. This rule is genotal, and this inspecdoD must never be 
omitted. 

Teach the rear-rank men to get tbeii distance by raising the 
rifle, muaaje against back of fiont-rank men and comb of the ^tock 
3 inches in fmnt of the belt buckle of rear-rank men. I'rom the 
muzzle of the rifle to the comb of the ntock is about 37 incben. 

In dressing, watch the left elbow. The common error is to let 
it incline to' the rear, instead of keeping it parallel to your front. 

Don't neglect teaching taking intervals and diatancea; it teaches 
a man .where he belongs in the squad better than any other drill. 

Make the rear-rank men cover the front-rank men accural«ly. 
A common error is not to do this. 

Seventh Drill. 

Men will be assembled in proper uniform, under arms, and in- 
spected, as in previous drills. (Paragraphs 101 to 115, inclusive.) 

The instructor should read carefully the Dtill Regulations ex- 
plaining how arms are stacked, no matter how wcjl he knows it. 

The sixth lecture n ill be read to the men after this drill. 
Eighth Drill. 

Men will be assembled in proper uniform, under arms, an<t in- 
spected, as in previous drills. (Paragraphs 116 to 122, induuve.) 

COMMON MISTAKES. 

In turning on the fixed pivot, pivot-man does not turn at once; 
usually waits for other men to come around. He must turn 90 de- 
grees at once as soon as the command "March" is given, without ref- 
erence to movements of any other man. 

Rear-rank men usually execute movementi the same aa front- 
rank men; this is wrong, llie movements of the rear rank are en- 
tirely different from those of the front rank. Study the book. 

No. 3 or No. 2, as the case may be, is followed in column by 
Nos. 2 and 1 or 3 and 4; this is rarely done correctly. 

Squad right about is simply squad right twice. The second 
change is not made until the man on the marching flank gets up on 
the line, then the pivot turns again. Usually the pivot-man does. 
not wait, but turns too soon. In turning on the moving pivot, the 
pivot-man usually marks time in his place tor two or three steps,. 
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instead of immediately marching in the new direction at half-step. 
The rear rank in this case must turn on the siime Rround and m the 
' same manner as the front rank, i 

Remember, in halting from oblique march men halt faced to the 
front; they do not halt and then face, but halt faeed to the front. 
Givp the command "Half" when the left foot strikes the ground, and 
men should have no difficulty in halting correctly faced to the front. 
They advance and plant the right foot and the half face is made in 
biinging up the left foot. 

The seventh lecture will be read to the men after this drill. 
Ninth Drill. 

Men will be assembled in pioper uniform, under arms, and in- 
spected, as in previous drills. 

Review of seventh and eighth drills. 

Watch for and correct all mistakes. Watch for the very 
common mistake of men commencing to come to the order before 
the halt is completed. You can correct this tendency if you teach 
the men to halt and come to the order in five counts. For example ; 
"Squad halt — one, two" (this completes the halt); "One, two, 
three" (this for the Manual). Give the command "Halt" when the 
left foot strikes the ground. They then advance and plant the right 
foot — this is one ; they then bring the left foot alongside of the right 
—this is two; they then come to the order — one, two, three. 

The eighth lecture will be read to the men aftci this drill. 
Tenth DriIl. 

Men will be aBscmbled in proper uniform, under arms, and in- 
apected, as in previous drills. {Paragraphs 123 to 132, inclusive,) 

Some time should be devoted to teaching the squad to follow 
the corporal when he commands, "Follow me." Lead them about 
the armoiy floor in every direction and without further commands 
after this command has been given. 

Note that in deploying as skirmishers in the squad the men 
always get to their places on the tun. This rule is general. The 
captfun may command, "As skirmishers. Guide right." The com- 
pany will execute this movement in quick time and the squads will 
move to their phices in quick time; but when the corporal com- 
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manda, "As skirmishers, March," the men habitually deploy on the 
run. This is not, uenally done; insiBt upon it. 

Note the deployment and assembly are made on the corporal. 

The ninth lecture will be read to the men after this drill. 
Eleventh Dbili.. 

Men will be assembled in proper uniform, under arms, and in- 
epected, as in previous drills. (Paragraphs 133 to 146, inclusive.) 

Note that in the position of tim the right elbow is at the height 
of the right shoulder. The common mistake nmde is to have the 
ribow 5 or 6 inches below the shoulder; this will cause the piece to 
be canted. Watch this and make the men keep the right elbow up 
where it beloi^. Note that in the position of aim the man first 
makes a half right face and then carries the i^ht foot about I foot 
to the right; this will bring the right heel about 1 foot to the rear 
and about 3 inches to the right of the left heel. Common mistakes 
made are to place the right foot in rear of the left and t« retain the 
left foot in place; if this is done, it places the men in a constrained 
position. You must insist that men make the complete half right 
face before they move the right foot to the right. 
Twelfth Dithj.. 

Men will be assembled in proper uniform, under arms, and in- 
spected, as in previous drills. (Paragraphs 146 to 158, inclusive.) 
Give careful instruction in Paragraphs 152 to ISS, inclusive. 

Teach men to fire from windows, doorways, from behind boxes 
to represent intrenchmenta, from behind chairs to lepresent sandbags 
and loop-holes, etc. It you can secure six or seven gunny-sacks 
filled with earth, bo much the better for this instruction. Make this 
instruction thorough, and be carefiU that each man understands 
exactly what you are trying to teach him. 

Read the tenth lecture to the men after this diiU. 
Thirteenth DnitJi. 

General review of all previous drillH. Time, two hours. 

Watch for and correct all mistakes. 

If the pieoeding drills have been thorough and your men are 
reasonably intelligent, they will now be able to take their places in 
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tiie ranks of the company without getting bst or "balling up" the 
formation. 

This completes the leoniit instructioD. 

' In some cases it may be found nece^ary to repeat one or more 
of the drills for the benefit of the men who learn alowly. However, 
don't bold the entire squad back on account of one or two men, as it 
kills their interest. 

Geoend RemaAs oa the Fiocedinx Drills. 

The instiuctor should always read over th« drill in the Drill 
RegulatioDB befcoe he goes out to drill the squad. This is very 
necessary. 

Don't detail a man to drill recruits who cannot talk and explain 
thinj^ clearfy. Don't detail a man who ia not well drilled himself. 

Don't allow the instructor to waste time at rest. If you want 
to rest the men, change the movement or review previous drills. 
Your time is very short; make the most of it. 

Don't be afraid of giving the men a haid drill; recruits joining 
the Guard expect it, and ore didappoint«d and lose interest if the 
drills are not sharp and aluappy. 

No man shouM be allowed to take bis place in the rsnkB of the 
company until he haa had the complete recruit course. Don't 
violate this rule; you will never get anywherfe if you do, and your 
company oan never become efficient. You can't teach men these 
things in the ranks oi the company; they must be learned in the 

The object of the lectures is to give the men some theory along 
with their practical instruction and to impress upon them Uie fact 
that there is more to their business than simply learning the move- 
ments laid down in Part I. of the Infantry Drill Regulations. It 
is not expected that every Acruit will get every point brought 
out 'm the lectures, but the officers and non-commissioned officers 
will get these pcants thoroughly impressed upon their minds in 
driUiitg recruits, and this will be an enormous gain in efficiency 
in itself. 

The company commander should have the cards on "Rules of 
the Game," "Sentinels' Outpost Orders,'.' and "Instructions for 
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Patrols" printed in convenient Bixe to be carried in tlie pocket, on 
heavy cardboard, and these cai-ds should be isBUcd to every man in 
the company when the cori'esponding lecture is read. You will 
find that you will impart an enormous amount of military informa- 
tion to your men in this simple manner. You get them to thinking 
and talking among themaelves, and when you have attained this, 
improvement is sure to follow and be rapid. 

One word more. AH National Guard troops are carelesB in 
gaiuting. The salute is one of the most important aids to enforcing 
discipline. Insist that your men salute properly and smartly, and 
never overlook the alighteat dereliction in this matter. If your 
recruits are properly instructed in saluting, you should never have 
any serious trouble in enforcing the salute. Offic'ers must, however^ 
insist upon the salute being rendered at all times, and must be care- 
ful to return properiy the salute of enlisted men. Nothing is so de- 
moralizing to a command as having officers negligent and careless 
in returning the salutes of enUsted men. Officers must salute each 
other; this is important also. A visiting officer invariably judges 
the discipline of your command by the manner in which they salutei 
and quite properly too, because I know of nothing that shows the 
standard of diaciphne in an organisation more clearly than this. 

See first part of this chapter in legard to time devoted to 
teaching recruits bayonet exercise. 
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CHAPTER IV. ' 

COMPANY DRILL. 
FibsT Dkill. 

Paragraphs 159 to 175, incluBive. (Inspect the company, &b 
is recruit drill.) 

The captain and lieutenants should study carefully (before 
commencing company drill) Paragraphs 159 to 176, inoliuive. Now 
I don't mean that they should read this part superficially; I mean 
that they should read and study thme paragraphs carefully before 
attempting company diiB. 

The diagrams on page 46 should be memoriied so that there 
wiU never be any question in your mind as to where any man in the 
company belongs. Remember, each man has a definite place in 
line and in column; see that he staj^ there. The most common 
error is to sprinkle men along in the line of file-closers, and generally 
they do not know where they betong. 

Your first company drill should be devoted to forming your 
company properly and carefully explaining to each man exactly 
where he belongs, both in line and in column of squads and column 
of platoons. Don't attempt to maneuver in this fiiist drill. Devote 
the entire hour to teaching officers and men where they belong and 
how they get there. You will find that it will be time well spent. 
. When the company is first formed, squads and platoons are 
given a number. These designations are permanent, no matter 
where the squad or platoon is or how it is facing; that is, the second 
squad is always the second squad and the fourth platoon is always 
the fourth platoon. You can maneuver your company so that you 
can place the first and fourth platoons in the center of the company, 
but they are always the first and fourth platoons and will be des'- 
ignated as such in commands. 

Second Dhill. 

Paragraph!! 17<) to ISC, inclusivi;. (Inspect the company as 
jn recruit diill.) 

Note that in company right the right-fiank man is the pivot 
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and that the guide steps back on the line. Id companj right turn 
the guide is the pivot aoA i^tiatra the turn. A cammoii mistake is 
to execute both moTements in the same maxinaa. Wateli thie. In 
company ri^t the ri^t-flank man most turn ninety d^ees to the 
right at the command "March," and not watt for the man on bis left. 
Caution the left flank of the oompaoy not t« inoreaae the oadenoe 
or length of step; you will wait for them. 

In light tnm see that the guide turns at once at the command 
"March" and takes up the half-step without waiting for anyone else. 
The usual error is to turn to the right too slowly, and mark time 
for the first two or three steps, and wait for the two or thiee men 
on hia left to get up on the line before he advances. 

Note that in company lig^t the rear rank of the first squad 
executes the movement in a different manner from any of the other 
squads. All the other men in the lear rank move straight to the 
front foui pacee before they oblique to the light. 

Note that in right turn the rear rank eneoutee the movement on 
the same gioimd aa the fiont rank and in a aimilar manner. 
Third Dhilii. 

Bepeat second drill. Watch caiefully for mistakes and coirect 
ea«h one. Never under any circumstances fail to coiiect a mistake 
as sbon a>< made. 

Fourth Drill. 

' Par^^aphs 187 to 193, inclusive. (Inspect the company as in 
previous drillsO 

Note' that the leader of each unit gives certain commands. 
This means squad leaders if the company is in column of squads, 
and platoon commanders if in column of pUtoona. Require your 
squad and platoon commanders to give their commands so that 
they can be distinctly heard by you, and see that the commands are 
given promptly. 

Note that the movement is executed at the command "March" 
given by the captiun. The leader of the first unit does not give the 
command "March"; his unit executed the movement at the com- 
mand "March" given by the captain. The leaders of all other units 
give the commanda "Right turn" and "March" when it is time for 
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theii units to tuin. The leading unit haltd at tlie command "Com- 
pany halt," ^ven by the captain. Its leader then commands "Right 
drees." The other unite are halted by their leaders when th^ arrive 
on the line. They also give the command "Right dress." The 
command "Front" is given by the captain after the last unit has 
arrived on the line and has dreaaed. His post in dr^qing the com- 
pany is two pa'ces from the right or left flank, as the case may b«. 

Caution units in rear of the first not to try to oatch up with 
the first unless the command "Double time" has beat given, if the 
movement is executed while marchii^ in double time, ite execution 
ia'similai to the movement in quick time. 

In the movement front into line from column of squads or 
platoons, the previous remarks in regard to the movement on r^t 
into line apply. 

See that the leaders of subdivisions give theit commands 
promptly. The most common mistake made is that corporals fail 
to give the commands "Halt" and "March." They usually give the 
preparatory command, but fail to give the command of execution. 
Another common envr is that subdivisions do no,t wait for the com< 
manda of their leaders. Insist that they make no movement until 
they get the commoiids of their corporal or platoon commander. 

Don't allow the units in rear to catch up with the leadii^ units. 
The distance between squads must be maintained until they reach 
the line. These movements are called "successive formations." 
The units are supposed to arrive on the line in succession. 

Another point: Don't allow leaders of subdivisions to give the 
command for dressing until their units have completed the halt and 
order arms. If they give the command "Dress" before these move- 
ments are completed, you will always have a ragged execution. 

These are all small points, but you must observe them if you 
want precision and a snappy drill. Remember, if your close-order 
drill is not precise and snappy, it is worthless, and will defeat the 
object for which given — namely, to impart discipline. 

Paragraphs 194 to 197, inclusive, are not included in any of 
the drills. These movements have httle, if any, value and require 
lota of practice befoi^ they can be executed without confusion. 
The National Guard has not the time to waste on these movements. 
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If it is ever necessary to use a column of twoa, you can get thia 
fonnatjon by forming your company in line and then giving "Right 

Yon can get a column of files by deploying as skirmishers and 
tben marching by the flank, and it takes no longer than forming 
right by file from ciolumu of squads. To aaaemble your company 
afterward^ give the command, "Assemble on the first squad in 
column of equads; Marcb." You will then be back in column of . 
squads, and it takes no longer than the movement squads front 
into line. 

EXTENDED-ORDER DRILL. 
General Remarks. 

Officers and sergeants should read carefully and thorou^ly 
menuMize Faragraphe 199 to 205, inclusive. Never go out for 
extended-order driU without re-reading these pafagrapha. 

Remember, you have but three commands for deploying your 
company — "Guide right, left, o.- center" — and these are sufficient. 
Your company can be deployed in any direction by these commands. 
I will illustrate. 

You are inarching north and want to deploy to your front: 
Give the command, "Aa skirmishers. Guide right or left." This will 
throw your line to the right or left front. 

You are marching north and want to deploy to the northeast 
or northwest: "Column half right or half left; As skirmishers. 
Guide left or right." 

You are marching north and you want to deploy to the east or 
west: "Squads right or left; Aa skirmishers, Guide right or left." 

You are marching north and you want to deploy to your right 
rear: "Squads right or left about; As skirmishera. Guide right 
or left." 

If you want to deploy in an oblique direction, give the com- 
mand, "Column half right or half left," after wheeling about by 
squalls. 

If you want to deploy on both sides of the road upon which 
you are marching, give the commands, "As skirmishera^ Guide 
center." [You are in column of squads.) The center squad de> 
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ployB on the road, the squads in front of the center squad move to 
the right and deploy on the line, the squads to the rear of the centei 
squad move to the left front and deploy on the line. 

If you want to deploy to the rear, give the command, "Squads 
r^t or left about," and then execute the movement as above 
explained. 

Remouber, the squads in reai of the center squad always go to 
the left fnMit. This rule is geneial. It does not matter whether 
the r%ht or left of the company is in front. 
Remuks on Handling the Company After It Has Been Deployad. 

Youi company is in line, deployed, facing north, and you want 
to open fire to your rear : About face, Fire at will. 

Your company is in line, deployed, facing north, and you want 
bo change fiont to the east: Company tight, or Company right. 
Double time, Harcb. Same to change front to the west. To change 
front to the right or left rear: About face, Company right or left. 

After a little piactice, you should sbon be able to thiow your 
company in any direction promptly and without the slightest 
confusion. 

Fifth DbilIi. 

Paiagrapbs 206 to 211, inclu^ve. 

The DiUl Regulations do not provide for assembling by squads, 
but it is not contrary to theii spirit to do so, and I have found that 
it is 8 very Rood exercise to impress upon men the fact that the 
squad is the unit, and they mustltfok to their corporal for conunands 
and direction. This can be done by the captain giving the com- 
mand: k Assomble by squad, 2. Uarch. At the preparatory 
• command ti\6 corporals command, "Squad assemble." The move- 
ment is completed at the command "March," pven by the captain. 
Squad-leaderB do not repeat the command "March" unless it is 
neceHuy. 

To deploy the company again, the captain commands: I. As 
sidnnishers, 2. Haich. Corporals repeat the preparatory com- 
mand, but do not repeat "Maicb" unless necessary. Remember, 
squads deploy and assismble on the corporal. 

To aaoemble the company from a line of squads, command: 
« to thft right, 2. March. The corporal of the first squad 
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oommaudB, "Stand fast"; the corpoialBof the other aquada com- 
mand, "By the light flank." The movement is completed at the 
command "Maroh," given by the captain. Each ooTporal halta hia 
squad when in plstce and commands, "Left face." It is not usual 
to give the command for dieaaing when diilling in extended order. 

Being in line, to form skirmish-line: 1. As sUnnisIien, Guide 
right, 2. Uaich. The corporal of the first or right squad com- 
mands, "As skinaishera" ; the corporals of all the other squads com- 
mand, "By the t^ flank." The movement is completed as the com- 
mand "March," given by the capttun. Each coiporal commands, 
"As dkirmiBhers, March," when his squad iswhrae it should be 
deployed. It is not necessary to command "Halt" or "Right face" 
befoie this command. The men deploy on the corporal and dress 
without command. In deploying on the center, the movement ia 
executed ina similar mannec. Squads to the right of the base squad 
move to the right, those to the left move to the left. 

Being in column, to deploy as skirmiahers: 1. As sUimlshers, 
2. Ould« Tight or left. The oorpoial of the leadii^ aquad commands, 
"Aa skirmishers"; all the other corporals command, "Follow me." 
' The movement is completed at the command "March," given by the 
captfun. Corporals command, "As skirmi^ers, Match," when about 
two paces in rear of their place in the line. The men halt on the line 
without command and diess. If this movement is executed on the 
center squad, corporals in advance of the center lead theii squads to 
the r^ht rear and then place them on the line. Corporab in real 
of the center squad lead their squads to the left front and place them 
on the line as above explained. 

If maiching in column of files or twos, to foim skiimiahets to 
the frost: l.AsskirmlsherB, 2. Guide right or left. Each corporal, 
except the corporal of the leading squad, cautions, "Lrft oblique" or 
"Right oblique," if the movement is guide left. This caution of the 
corpoial's b veily neoesaaiy and will ptevent much confusion. 

Beii^; in skirmiah-line, to assemble: 1. Assemble to the light, 
2. Haich. The corporal of the first squad commands, "3quad 
assemble"; the other corporals caution, "By the I'ight flank." The 
movement is executed at the command "March," given by the 
captain. 
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To increase intervals: 1. As skinniBhetB, At Svo-paw inter- 
vals, 2. Guide light, 3. Much. 

To deciease intervals: 1. As sUimishera, At two-pace inter- 
valB, 2. Guide left, 3. Horch. 

Intervals can be incieased or decieased on the centei squad by 
commanding "Guide center" instead of "right" or "left." 

In executing these movements, men move by the flank if at a 
halt, or by the oblique if marching. 

Corporals should supervifO their squadd. The corporal of the 
h&x squad is the guide. Remember, the guide in extended order 
is habitually center. It does not, however, become center until any 
deployment is completed. It is a very wise precaution for set^eanta 
intheiineof lile-cloaers to observe the movement and caution, "Guide 
center" when the movement is completed. Men on the line rarelj' 
know when the guide becomes center from right oi left unlesB this 
is done. This simpte piecaution will prevent much MUtfuacm. 

Some officers may. think that I have ^ne into detail unuecev- 
saiily in explaining these movements, but in answei I will stats 
that 1 have found it absolutely necesaaty in tiainio^ new troops 
and especially newly-appointed officers. Of courpe, they would all 
work these points out themselves in time, but remember, in the 
Volunteeis and in the National Guard our time is limited. Why 
make an officei work these things otit when he can be shown in 
five minutes? 

Sixth Drill. 

Paragraphs 212 to 220, inclusive. 

Don't forget youi combat patrols. Never have a drill oi piao- 
tice an attack witttout sending out youi light- and left-flank combat 
patjols. In aotioti they should be out at least 500 yaids; for diill , 
they can be closer in, but be caieful to explain each time why they 
are so close to tne line. 

What is a combat patrcd? A combat patiol is a patrol that ia 
always sent out from a deployed line or an advancii^ column to 
protect your command from suipiise oi fire on the flank. For a 
company a squad of foui men b usually sufficient, although ciicum- 
stvioes might aiise when it would be necessaty to have a stronger 
force. Jf the combat patiol encounteis the enemy oris attacked. 
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it must tMiBt to tiie last man until the line or column has had time 
to prepare foi the unexpected attack. 

Remember, the squad column is never used to provide security 
ag^Bt artillery fire. This formation ia more vulnerable to aitilleiy 
fire than the deployed line. It is useful only when passing thiough 
broken ground oi undeibiush ot trees. 

The platMoi column offers more seouiity izom aitille^ fiie, 
but to secuie the best results the heads of the colunms must not be 
on the same line. You can secure this fonnatjon by ordering 
platoons forward at intervals, There should be at least 100 yards 
distance between the heads of the cohunos. I am not speaking of 
intervalst' remember. The interval between platoon columns will 
be governed by the interval that you had between skinniatiers 
before you ordered platoon column. 

SzrVBNTH Dhiu.. 

Paragftiphs 221 to 224, inclusive. 

The captiun should carefully study Paragraphs 225 to 257, in- 
clusive, and Paragraphs 290 to 236, inclusive. 

The Itegulations say: "A capt^n uses his platoons in attack 
like a major uspa his companies; due allowance being made for 
their difference in strength." 

In teaching the different methods of advancing by rushes, it 
is better to first teach the movements at a walk, first carefully ex- 
plaining to the company just what you arfe trying to do. When the 
movements arc weU uuderMood, execute the movements in double 
time and finally at the run, which is the way they should be executed 
inaction. 

General RmhiAb on the Preceding DrUls. 

If the course of drills outlined above has been carefuUy fol- 
lowed and the instruction has been thorough, your company should 
now be ready to take up training for cMnbat 

It may be found necessary to review seme of the drills before 
passing to the next one, but this will dep^id upon your ability as 
an instructor and the intelligence of your men. 

Let me cautioiu you again to be thorough in whatever you do. 
Do not advance to the next lesson until the previous one ia well un- 
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deistood. You will save tiine in the end and hxn & wril-tnined 
company in addition. 

The fault of all National Guard titot^ is to attempt to go too 
fast, and the ioBtruction pvea is ranlr systematic or tWough. 
This is a great miatake. It is bettei to be able to do four Ouagfl 
well than to be able to do twdve things and none of them coi- 
rectly. If you can do foul things well, you will in time learn the 
othere; but if you are not able to do anything right, there is veiy 
little hope for you. 

This book is not a treatise on tactics or strategy. It prescnbes 
a course of tnuning for the recruit and for the company. If the 
thinge laid down herein are well learned, you are ready for higher 
training; but if your ret^uita ai<e not thoroughly truned tmd you 
cannot huidle your company, it is folly to attempt onjrthing higher. 

The amount of training that you con ^ve your company in 
battle tactics depends in a great meas^ire upon the time and ground 
available for the purpose and cannot be prescribed or foreseen. 

The course outlined in this book, with your target practice, 
both gallery and range practice, and imtruction in bayonet exercise 
and combat, it b believed, will keep you pretty busy during the 
fall and winter asd, if followed systematiocdly, should prepare you 
for your aymmer camp maneuvers. The average company in the 
Guard fails to get the most benefit from summer camps and ma- 
neuvers beoausje it has to learn many things that should have been 
learned in the armory beforehand. 

Every soldier in your command should receive at least four 
hours' instruc^on in fiist aid during die first year of his service. 

Your gallery and range practice are usually prescribed by State 
Begulations. In the absent ol these, follow the course laid down 
in the "Firing Manual, U. S. Army," 1913; but here, again, make 
your instruction systematic and thorough. The following course 
is suggested: 

Preparatory Training for Taif et Practke. 

Four diills in, sighting — thre>e with sighting-bar and one with 
.. theiifle in a rest. 

Two diiUs in position and aiming ekercis^. Don't sli^t 
these; tiiey aie very important. No man can leam to shoot until 
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he has learned to hold the lifle conectly. loaiBt upon accumoy in 
these drills, and t^h every filing poeition. 
- Pour drills in galleiy practice. 

Eftob of the above diilb should be tor one hour. 

If the instruction impaited baa been thorough, your men will be 
leady fop range practice. The amoimt of lange practice you will bo 
able to ^ve your men will depend upon time, money, and oiicum- 
slances, and cannot be preapribed. Howevei, give them all you 
can, but don't sli^t youi other instiUctions; they are equally 
impoitant. 

If you are bo placed that you have to choose betneeu drill and 
target practice, devote your time to drill. More battles have been 
won by maneuvering And discipline than have ever been won 
by shooting. 

Instmction in Bayonet Fendi^ and Combat. 

Your Instruction in bayonet eserciwi to be of any value, must 
be thorough, Tlie men must be tau^t correctly each movement. 
It is necess^ to pay paiticulat attention to position guanl; tiiia 
is usually neglected. 

The following course outUned lays down a preliminaiy couise 
in bayonet trainii^ ftnd also an adTanced course for those of yo^ 
men who are ready fo^ it. But here, again, don't go too fast. 

Don't make youi drills too loi^;.. On^^alf hour is sufficient. 

BAYONET EXERCISE. 
(Time, one-half hour.) 
FutBT Drill, 
Paragraphs 11 to 22, inclusive, "Manual of the Bayonet," 
1913. 

The usual mistake made in coming to the position of guard is 
to have the wei^t of the body all on one leg instead of equally 
distributed tin both. Both knees must be bent equally. The body 
must be erect upon the hipal Mo^t men either lean to the fiont oi 
to the rear. Both ai« equally bad. Study the illustration in 
the Manual. 

Impress upon the men the fact that bayonet feluiing is like 
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bo9dngr-^ou must be evenly bolAnced on tbe feet and be able to 
move in any direction quickly nithout it being necoBBSly to shift 
the weight of the body from one leg to the other. 
Second Brill. 
Paragiapba 23 to 28, inclusive. 
Study the iUuatrationB in the Manual. 

Require the meU to make the movements nith life and put 
force into their thruatB and lunges. They must be made with force 
and life; otherwise they are of no use whatever. 
Tanto Drill. 
Faragi^>hB 29 to 36, inclusive. 

FoTiRTH Driw-. 
Review of first, second, and third drills. Be careful to correct 
all mistakes. 

Fifth Drill. 
Paragraphs 37 to 42, inclusive. 

SiKTH DaitL. 
Paragraph 43 only. Invent combinations'. 

Seventh, Eighth, Ninths Tenth, and Eleventh Drills. 
General leview of all drills and combined movementa. 

Genend RsruAb. 

Paragraphs 46 to 114, "Manual ot the Bayonet," should be 
studied, and the article on bf^onet fitting, republished from the 
United StaUt Infimlry JovmtU, should be carefully read by officers 
and seigeante before commencing bayonet exercide. This will f^ve 
your instructors a. better idea of how to direct bayonet training 
and impritsB upon them the neoessity for this very important 
instruction. 

The above schedule, if carefully followed, will give you an ele- 
mentary course in bayonet training, and the article in Chapter V. 
will give you an advanced course, ^6uld one be de^red. 

Study the illustrations careful^ and they will give you a better 
idea of the positions and movements than you can get from tJie 
text alone. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Republished (by permission) from U.S. ItifanlTy Journal, 1914. 

"It is impossible to shoot an enemy out ot a poBition.''-^P(iro- 
grapk set. Field Service Regviationt, 1913. 

"Confidence in their ability to use the bayonet tpves Uie ao- 
saulting troops the promise of success."— PorasrapA 471, Ififanlry 
Dntt Reffimliona, 1911. 

"Only the offensive wins." — Paragraph 5tt, Infantry Drill 
Regulaticms, 1911. 

"Fire action (i]i night attacks) should be avoided in offensive 
operations. In general, pieces should not be loaded. Men must 
be trained to rely upon the b^onet and to use it aggrea^vely." — 
Paragraph S6I, Infantry DriU Regvlalions, 1911. 

"A. force which makes a vigorous bayonet charin in the daric 
will often throw a much larger foice into disorder," — Paragraph 664, 
Infantry Drill Regulatiom, 1911. 

At Cerro Benego, on June 13, 1862, two companies of French 
infantry, numbeiing 140 men, chai^ng at night with the bayonet, 
drove from their potion a division of 6,000 Mexican^ inflicting a 
loss of 250 killed and wounded, and made 200 prisoners, captured 
3 mountain guns and a number of Sa^: The French in this 
engagement loBt 34 men. 

How many officers of infantry appreciate the value and im- 
portance of the paragraphs quoted above and are familiar with the 
remarkable sjuccess of the 140 French infantrymen trained to use 
the bayonet in their fight at Cerro Benego? 

Exactly the same thing might happen to-day on a dark night 
imder similar circumstances' And yet there are still some who 
believe that the bayonet is an obsolete weapon. 

In every battle of the army of General Okus, from Nanafaan to 
Mukden, in the Russb-Japanese Wai, a part, at least, of every posi- 
tion was carried by assault, and in the army of Kuroki the bayonet 
is reported to have been resorted to more extensively than in the 
army of Graieral Okua. 
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It is repeated that in the recent Balkan troubles the Bulgan, 
and later the Greeks, made good use of the bayonet. 

At the annual inspection of the 2lBt Infantry at Vancouver 
Barracks, in 1013, the officers of the regiment were tborougbly eat- 
iefied with the instruction which had been given and with the results 
obtained, with the eicception of bayonet fighting. It is safe to as- 
sume that the showing made by the regiment in that respect was 
equa^ if not superior, to that usually made in this subject by any 
infantry raiment; but it was so fax behind the showing made in all 
other subjects that it was thou^t best to devote special attention 
to this subject during the winter instruction from November to 
March, 1013-14. 

It was decided to detail one lieutenant or sergeant from each 
company to take a special course in this subject, for the purpose of 
producing at least one competent instructor in each company and 
. in order to make the instruction imparted in the regiment uniform. 

General Order No. 13, 21st Infantry, October 15, 1913, con- 
tains this para^aph: 

"3. During the month of November one officer or sergeant 
from each company will report to Captain CromweU Stacey, 2lBt 
Infantiy, from 9:45 to 10:45 a. m. daily, except Satutdays and 
Sundays;, to be trained as instructors in bayonet fencing." 

Pursuant to the above order, one sergeant reported from each 
company. It was found impracticable to detail lieutenants, on 
account of shortage of officers, other duties, ete. 

The Beo^eants detailed weK excused from all duiy that would 
in any way conflict with the instruction, because it was desired to 
have every man present at each lesson. Great care was taken not 
to tire the men at first. Instruction was sharp while it lasted, and 
the rests were frequent, toit short. I have found that men get 
disgusted with too much rest, the same as they do if the drill is too 
long without rests. 

Men were encouraged to ask questions and to find out whj. 
This privillege was not abused. It must be remembered that all of 
these men were selected sergeants and exceptional!^ good men. 

It may be r^nariced that it will be useless to waste time on any 
mao who is not mentaOy alert and pb^caQtr sound, strong, and 
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quiek. It is also useless to select a man for instructor who is not a 
very close observer, because, while he may know the movements 
thoroughly himself, be may not be able to Bee at a glance whether a 
man haa the correct pomtion. I have seen many officers and atm- 
ecnnmiasioned ofhcera who would have to make a minute inspection 
of every man before they could tell whethA* hii position was cotreet 
or not. Such men, no matter how good they may be in other 
respects, are t«tal]y unfit for instructors. 

An instmctoT should be able to cast a glance over his squad or 
company and see instantly whether each man' has the correct 
position. 

Instructors must be able to talk. Many good men know a 
subject, but are totally incapable of imparting their knowledge 
to others. 

An instructor should be patient. Many men tiy as hard as 
they can and yet are not able to comprehend movements at once. 
Such men must not be growled at or discouraged. They are the 
very ones who need instruction the most. 

It was impressed upon the sergeants at every opportunity that 
the bayonet instruction was in no sense a calisthenic drill. The 
object of bayonet instruction was to teach a man to kill his opponent 
in personal combat in the shortest possible time. 

In teaching the thrusts, lunges, and throw point, men were 
impressed with the fact that they had to put force behind the 
movement in order hi kill their man. If they did not execute their 
movements correctly at drill, they would not do them properly when 
they were required. They must form the habit of eicecuting each 
movement correctly ; then, and not till then, could they feel safe be- 
hind their point. They were also impressed with the fact that tbeir 
opponent would, in all human probability, be as badly scai«d as 
they were, and if they would only keep cool and use their heads, 
they would have no difficulty in defeating bim. 

Bayonet instruction must be systematic. Proper instruction 
in bayonet fighting wiU never be obtained by giving two or three 
hours' instruction in the subject a month. Squads or platoons 
should be placed at this work and given not lees than twenty hours' 
consecutive instruction — say twenty lessons. Moat instructors 
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make the mistake of placing the plastrone and ma^ on the men 
and starting them in on combat before they know the rudimentB of 
fencing. This is a vital defect, as it is very difficult later to eradi- 
cate faults in position and execution acquired in this manner. 

No man ahould ever be allowed to eng^^ in combat until be 
has had at least fifteen hours' instruction in fencing, and this, it 
must be remembMcd, after he has recmved the usual amount of 
instruction nsujdlf given to a recruit in this subject. 

There is a pernicious custom in the Army of not giving a recruit 
any instruction in bayonet exercise until he is proficient in the 
Manual of Arms. Whyf Learning the Manual of Arms, the load- 
ii^, firings, and marching, have no connection with bayonet ex- - 
ercise. There is no reason why a recruit should not receive some 
instruction in bayonet exercise the first day that he has a rifle 
placed in his hands. In my company, in recruit instruction, I 
always devote part ot each day's drill to bay<met exercise. One- 
balf hour is sufficient, but that does not mean twenty-five minutes' 
rest and five minutes' instruction. Before good results can be ob- 
tained, you must impress upon the men that this instruction is 
important — very important — and ruiks next to instruction in rifie 
practice. 

Pointing and aiming drill prepares a man for range pmctice, 
but he is not a competent rifleman until he has had that practice. 
The bayonet exercises taught on the drill-grounds hold the same 
relation to bayonet fighting that pointing and aiming drill does to 
. range practice. It follows, therefore, that a man is not a com- 
petent bayonet fighter until this instruction has been supplement«d 
by thorough instruction in bayonet fencing and combat. It is also 
impossible to make a competent bayonet fencer by giving him 
instruction in bayonet exercise on the drill-ground alone. He must 
cross bayonets with an opponent before he can make use of the 
movements taught. 

The movements laid down in the Manual are good, but there 
are not enough of them. Paragraph 96, "Manual of the Bayonet," 
is elastic, but J believe that better results would be obtained if more 
movements were induded in the Manual itself. If you have an 
instructor wfaa Jiaa a knowloi^ of foil fencing; be may be able to 
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fill up the gape; but he should also have a knowledge of broftdsword 
work, so that he will know what cuts a cavalryttum will likely use. 

I believe that the Manual is deficient in the following 
movemeats: 

No short thrusts are taught. Short thrusts are vfoy useful 



No parry is taught for a cavaby right tow mt (light cut against 
infantry). You cannot parry this cut with a pany high or a parry 
right. The same thing appliea to the left low out, cavalry. 

The throw point is an excellent attack if properly used, and it is 
hard to pany if made with life. 

Men are told that they can make & return from the low or high 
parriee, but they are not told how to do bo. 

The average man is not able to evolve a correct method fn>m 
his inner oonfwuousiiees; and the result is tJiat most men inva- 
riably execute theee movementa incorrectly and ineffectually in 
consequence. 

Left point should be taught. It is much more effective tban 
changing front to the left and then thrusting or lunging. It is a 
very nasty attack and is hard to parry. It is also extr«nely 
effective in a melee. 

Men are not taught to get upon the ri^t rear of a lancer. 
This is important. It is all right to gain the left rear of a man 
armed with a saber, but you don't want to get there if he is armed 
with the lance. 

On the whole, this subject has never received the attention in 
our service that it deserves. It is a tendency with our Army; 
the cavalry has always eli^ted the saber in the same way. Bay- 
onet fif^ting in the Army could be very much improved if this 
subject were taken up seriously in each raiment; but frequently 
there is no officer who has sufficient knowledge of the subject to be 
a competent instructor. It is not sufficient to know the movements 
laid down in the Manual. An instructor must be a fencer hims^ 
before he can t«acfa others. There are hundreds of men in the 
infantry who know every movement laid down in the Manual and 
can take each position correctly, and yet they cannot deliver an 
attack properly or def otd themMlveci 1^ 'be parries tjiat they can. 
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eKecut«. If anycMie doubU this, let him take the beat men be has 
in bis oompany in bayonet drill Itte learned on the driU-sround), 
put plaatrons and maaka on them, and let them engage in ccnnbat. 
Watcb the bammeT-«ad-tongs way in which they go at it and watch 
the hits that aie made. Practically, every tfarust and lunge goes home. 
Also watch the manner in which they wrestle witb their rifles — 
swaying back and forth, trying to do they know not what; bayonet 
points clear up over their heads instead of on a line with their 
chests, etc. It undoubtedly looks very fine t« a person who is not 
a fencer, but any man who can use a foil or broadsword can see at 
a glance how groaa it all is. If you con use a broadaword yourself, 
put on the plastron and maak with your best diill-ground-ttained 
bayonet-man and see how helpless he is against your attacks. Try 
him with the foil, if you prefer. But if you can't fence yourself, 
how are you going to tell whether his work is good oi bad, and how 
are you going to teach himT 

A parallel case would be to place boxing.^ovea on men who 
don't know how to bos; but it will take a boxer to see how rotten 
the exhibition is. I have found that men who can box learn bayonet 
^hting in about half tbe time it takes to teach the ordinary man. 
WhyT Because they already have the idea; they appreciate attacks 
and parries; they know the necessity for quickneaa and good foot- - 
work; they know that the parries must be close and the attacks 
made with force and reach; they know that the body must be 
pliable and that anything like stiffness must be avoided, 

I do not believe that this subject will ever receive the attention 
that it deserves until a School for Bayonet Fencing is eatablished 
in connection with the School of .Musketry, and that each regiment 
be required to send two lieutenants there for inatruction, Sergeants 
might be sent also. When they return to their regiments they can 
organiM dasaea, and in that manner the whole Army would receive 
proper instruction. The course should include boxing, fencing 
. with foil and broadsword, fencing with bayonet, foil against bayonet, 
bayonet against saber, and, if possible, bayonet ^ainat lance. 

I see no reason why the cavalry School in Fencing (and they 
need one quite as badly as we -of the infantry do) should not be 
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located in the same plaee. CaTdby should know bo^ to attack a 
man armed with the bayonet. 

The oouTH ehoald be for Dinerty dajv, four houis a day, ax 
days per week. 

Quattficfitions should be estabKahed in bayooet fencing. 

Two grades: 1st, proficient; 2d, expert. 

A cloth badge should be given and worn on the left sleeve of 
the unifonn. 

A board of officers in each regiment should conduct examina- 
tions and award badges. When you do this, the men will take an 
interest in the work and will drill overtime to gain Uiat badge. 

QuaKfications to last for one year. 

An officer, once qualified, should rettun hia qualification per- 
petually and should wear the badge. Officers should not compete 
with enlisted men. 

Graduates of the School of Feneing should wear some dis- 
tinctive badge. 

This school could be organized by order and should not coet 
much. The only item would be equipment and transportation. 

One word more in regard t« badges. One can not safely ignore 
the very human quality of vanity, especially in the Army. Call 
it Mpril d« cotpt if you will, but to obtain the best results it must be 
fostered. If any man works hexA and-has achieved proficiency in 
any subject, he likes his comrades and the world in general to know 
about it. 

The following system was adhered to in training the sergeants 
of the 21st Infantry as instructors. It is not claimed by the writer 
that it is the best or the only scheme, but it was the result of much 
thoi^ht and study on his part, covering a number of yearn, and it 
is with the hope that it may add something to the efficiency of the 
infantry that these notes are printed. They may be found useful 
to any officer detailed or interested in this very important subject. 

The course consisted of twenty lessons, one hour per day, five 
days a week. As a matter of fact, more time than this was devoted 
to the subject. We all became very much inteTeeted in the work, 
and many times the instruction ran over the time (plotted, due to 
questions, explanations, et«. 
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3 of the movnoents themaelvea 

llw following pnndples were impressed upon the men at every 
opportunity: 

Bflly on your point. Don't eut imlesa you cannot use your 
point. Remember tlutt before commencing an attack with the 
point your bayonet must be directed at the point to be attacked 
before the thrust or lunge commences; otherwise your attack will 
be wild, and you wiB get into the habit trf making attacks with the 
hope that pertiape they may go home. 

Be careful to always take the correct position of guard. Have 
the weight of the body equally distributed upon both legs. (A 
common fault is to' throw too much weight on the left leg.) 

Never give your opponent any indication of your intention to 
deliver an attack. (This is oft«u done by partially dosing the eyee, 
setting the muscles, drawing back the rifle preparatory to thrusting 
or lunging, looking at the point to be attackedj $t<;.) 

No movement whatever should be slighted in any circumstanoe. 
Make your parry complete before you attempt a return, and then 
make your return with force and life. Don't make a return unless 
there is a goodc^ning and a fair chance of your attack going hune. 
Don't get into the habit of always making the sune return from a 
parry. 

From the start, attack, attack, attack. Throw your opponent 
on the defensive. That is your best defense. If you keep him 
engaged parrying your attacks, he will have precioua little time to 
devote to planning attacks on you. 

Remember that whatever you do wilii the bayonet must be 
done soon; you will soon be tired, and then it will be too late. 

Keep cool. Never get excited or lose your head. 

Never eng^e in a wrestling-rmatch with your opponent. If he 
tries to force your rifle to one side so that you will be uncovered, 
do not meet force with force; simply dis^igage. 

Never make your puriea wild; make them as close as possible. 

Never make a blind attack ■with the hope that it may go home; 
wait for a good openii^, and then let him have it with force and life. 

D<Mi't try to pany with your left hand; make your parries 
with the rifle. 
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Practice the lunge continiully and nuke it u hmg as pomible. 
Remember, every inoh ooumte. 

Never neglect to etrajghten the right knee in thruBting at 
liming; if tliia knee Ib bent, it will shorten your lunge from 4 to 6 
inches; that will make the diSei«nce between a hit and a miss. 

In thrusting and lunging the right foot must be fiat on the 
ground; this is very important and is frequently ne^eeted. (I 
cannot see why this was omitted from the Manual.} 

Keep your bayonet low. It is better to -have it too low than 
too high. I brieve that if the bayonet point is held at the height 
of the ehin, it ie too high. The height of the second button on the 
blouse or cheat is better. A good swordanian or a man usii^ the 
lock guard will get under your guard if your point is t«o h^jh. 

Circle around your oppcment and get the light in his eyes, then 
attack. Do not let him do this to you, or force you onto bad 
ground. 

If you are a small man, do not be afraid of a big man; he may 
be stronger than you are, but you make up for that by being mora 
active. Stay at a distance from him (bayonets must always croBs, 
however), and don't allow him to get in a position where his superioi 
strei^h will count. If you ara a large man, do not despise a small 
man; he may be as quick as a cat. Try to close with him, and 
get in a position where your superior strength will tell. 

Use your head always. 

The class was formed in two lines facit^ each other, about 
5 yards apart. 

One instructor cannot well supervise more than sixteen men. 

Men should remain in the poeition given until ordered to return 
to the guard. 

Men should execute each movement very slowly at first until 
they tborou^ly understand how the attack or pany should be 
made. The instructor should carafuUy note the manner in which 
any movement is executed. Many men are in the correct position 
after the completion of a movement, but their manner of gettii^ 
there is faulty. (Especially true of parries,) 

Bayonets were crossed after ten hours' instruction (plastrons 
and masks not used). One line was then ordered to deliver an 
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attiwk {th« tfthei line remainlDK at th« guard}. Care was taken 
tiuit the bayonet (tencing) point touched Uie point attacked. 
These attacks were made glonly and caiefully. Later, one line was 
ordered to attack and the othei line was ordered to parry. Tbeae 
movements tau^t the attacks and parrieci fot same. Plastrons and 
masks were not used at this stage of the instiuction. They are 
not necessary if tbe movements aie executed correctly. Speed was 
developed later. The object of this instruction was to teach at- 
tacks and parries only. Do not hnny throi^ this stage of the 
inatiWitioa. The more time devoted to this instruction the better 
the result later on. Give frequent ahoit leqts. Make youi in- 
stAiction sharp while it iSEtSt but avoid tiring the men. Tiy to 
hold their interest. 

All the movements embiaced in the Manual wete taught and 
ibe men vAe directed to study the book a^b. 

The following exceptions were made in the positions laid down 
in the Manual and some new movements taught. 
Guard. 



GuAKn (Correct). 
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The lifle should be turned to the left until the bayonet is fiat. 
The poaition laid down in the Manual leaves the fingeis of the left 
hand exposed. By turning the rifle to the left they are protected 
by the gun-sling and uppei eling swivel. From the engage right, 
if a glancing blow is Htruck, the swivel and gun-aling will catch the 
lifle. In the position laid down in the Manual (with the pieole only 
sligh% turned to the left) the fingeia will be atj'uck. 



GuABD (Ineorred). 
Some difficulty was experienced at fiist in getting the men to 
take the coirect poaition of guard. Most of them would get their 
rifles too far to the leai — thai is, tlie right hand would be near the 
right hip, instead of to the front and on a line with the left hip, or 
in ftotot oi the belt buckle, as it should be. In oidei to coirect ^his 
defect, and to explain to the men the necessity of always assuming 
the collect position of guard, two men we^e ordeied to engage. 
Men were tai^t that in the engage bayonets should cross about 8 
inches fiom the point. No. 1 was then directed to move his lifle 
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to the tear until his light hand was c^poute to tus right hip. No. 2 
waa ordered to advance slightl;, maintaiiuiig the correct position 
of Knard, and being careful to see that bayonets crosped about 8 
inches fiom theii pointo. It was then pointed out that if both men 
weie to luDge at the same time, No. 2's bayonet would ^ike &st, 
because, paiadoxical as it may seem. No. 2 is clober to No. 1 Uian 
No. 1 is to No. 2. It will be found that tbeie will be a diffeience 
of from 8 to 16 inches in the distance that each man's bi^onet is 
fiom his opponent's chest. 

Aftei this demonstration, little difficulty was e:Q>eiienced in 
getting men to aasume the coirect position of guard with the lifle 
well forwaid. 

Throw Point. 




B«ng at guard: 1. Throw, 2. Point. Throw the piece straight 
to the front, with the right arm ful^ extended, letaining the giaap 
of the piece with the light hand atthesmallaf the stock, at the same 
time raising the i ight arm until the hand is in front of t^e shouMei , 
band up, edge of bayonet down, point directed at tJie point to be 
attacked ; at the same time drop left hand to left thigh with a alap. 
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Reoc^ei at once and lesume the guard. Do not try to hold the 
tiSe up with the light arm oi hand. If propeily executed, the mo- 
tion imparted to tbeiiJleby throning it forward and raisiog the butt 
will BUFtun it. Recoveiy must be ahaipl 

This ia e. veiy nasty attack, if well e;[ecut«d, and very hard to 
paiiy. It is not difficult to teach, if men do not tiy to bold the 
lifle iq> with the r^t arm. It mus,t be executed stnattly to be 
effective. 




Stop Throbt, 



Being at guard: 1. Stop, 2. Thrust, 3, Guud. Throw tlie 
rifle to tbe fiont to the full extent of botii lums, bartel up, allowing 
the left hand to slide along the stock, ligbt hand giaapii^ the lifle 
at ttke small of the. stock, both hands and butt infiont of and at 
the height of the chin, point of bayonet diiected at opponent's face 
oi chest; at tbe same time diaw back left foot until heels touch, left 
toie pointing stiaight to the fiont. Resume the guard. 

Useful when opponent thiuste, lunges, oi cuts, and is veiy 
effective if made amaitly and with life. 
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Beingftt suard, to attack low linea: 1. Dfop poiat, 2. "Lvage, 
3. Guard. Lowei tifle with left hand until tioiitontal; do tiot' 
move lis^t band ; lui^ at the point to be attacked. Resume Uie' 
gaud. 




LUNOE. 

Being at low party right oi left, to leluin : 1. Up, 2. Lunge, 3. 
Guard. Raise the point with left hand until rifle is horiiontal, 
barrel to the left, ri^t hand at about the h«ght of the neck; lunge 
at tha point to be attacked. Resume the guard. 

B«ng at pany high, to return: 1. Pany high, 2. Retuni, 3< 
Lunge, 4. Guard. Turn rifle to the front with the left hand, rifle 
horizontal (or pointing upward if attacking cavalry), barrel down, 
right hand at the height of the neck; huge at the part to be at- 
tacked. , Resume the guard. 

A,comnion error iq executing this movement is to ttun the lifle 
wiiife liingjug. It this is done, the man may be in the cotieCt position 
tfhei) the mOvemrat is completed, but the lunge win not have been ' 
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laopeily executed and will not go borne; fuititemraie, theie will be 
DO foice back of it. The lifle must be turned fiiBt, and then the 




Beingatguard: 1. Leftpt^t, 2.Two, 3. Gnaid. Atthe.fiist. 
command laise the piece with both hands so that the light aim ia 
fully extended to the light on a line with and at. the height of the 
■houldeiB, baiiel down, bayonet point pointing to the left, baiiel 
lOiting on the left um just aboVe elbow, fiont sight to the left of 
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left arm (not inside). Two.— ThiuattotheMt &t the pdnt to be 
attttcked to the full extent of the left ann. Guard. — B«sume the 
Kuard. 

This moyement is much better than changing fiont and then 
thtuating and pves as long a reach. The head should be turned to 
the left in this movement. 
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Being at guard: 

1. Right short tbrast, 

2. Two, a Gnard. At 
the fiist command 
tbiow the rifle to the 
lear with both hands, 
barrel up; regntap it 
with both hands, the 
left hand at the bayo- 
net giip, thumb ovei 
the banel, edge of 
bayonet down, left 
hand diiectly in front 
of the light hip and 
touching the body; 




liRe at the balance, 
ce. Two.— Thrust to 
ill extent of the left 
ume the guard in the 

; is used when the op- 
bhat oidinaiy attacks 
Right Shobt THR0BT cannot tte u^ea. it is useful in the bieak- 
(2). away or in mob-woik. 
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Lock Guard Butt Stbike (1), 



Being at the eneaee right and your opponent having hia bayonet 
point too hi^: 1. LoH:k guard, 2. Butt strike, 3. Guard. At the 
first command step forw&id with the right foot and plant it so tJiat 
the right beel will be about 30 inches in front dt and about 6 inches 
to the i^t of the left heel; turn on ball of left foot imtil left toe ia 
pointing to the left; at the same time carry the piece to the front so 
that the left hand will be about 14 inches in front of the cheat and at 
the height of the eecond button on the blouEC, right arm close to 
the body, right hand about in fiont of IJie right dhow, bairel to the 
left so that oiiponent's bayoliet is securely locked, bayonet guards 

C 
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Lock Guard Butt Stbikb (2>, 

touching. At the second command step forwaid with the left foot 
and plant it about 30 inches in front of and 6 inches to the left of the 
risht toe, which should now be pointing atiaight to the front ; at the 
same time execute butt strike at opponent's neck, raising on the 
right toe when blow is deliveied. Resume the guard. 

Tbie is a very nasty attack and tbeie is only one guard for it, 
and that is rear pass. If executed with life, it is very difficult to get 
away fiom the blow. It should nevei be allowed in fencing combat; 
it is eutiiely too daugeious. It afaoXild be taught and diilled oft^pi 
but ouly at command. It is impossible to execute thie movement 
from engage left, ueithei can it be done if bayonet points aie held low. 

Impiese upon the men at eveiy opportunity to rely on the 
point. The edge is good to have and gives you an advant^te over 
a man who has only a thtusting we^xin, but the point is the more 
dangeioua of the two. 
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. Men are taught to always lunge (foot movement) when dft- 
liveiing a cut. I^liuBh the cut with a ahoip motion like ciacking a 
whip, and then diawbajonet to the rear while holding it agaiitst 
opponent's part attacked. The laat motion of the cut and diaw 
must be executed umultaneouely to be effective. 

Example.— Take a sharp sabei and deliver a rtrai^t cut, 
without drawing, agunat a lug or blanket tolled imd suspended faom 
a tree. You will find that you can m^ce no impieeuon upon it. 
Now deliver ali^t cut, ending with a t|harp ciaek, and diawat the 
same time. YouwiUfind that you can cut the lug in two with little 
force or effort. Cuts, to be effective, must be delivered in this 
manner, and bayonets should be sharpened before taking the field ■ 
Dull bayonets aie veiy likely to stick in a wound; qhaip ones will 
out their way out. 

In Samai, P. I., in 1900, men of the 9th Infantiy faeqnently 
had to place thor foot on an enemy aft«r killing him with a bayonet 
before they oould withdraw it. This vrill not happen with a sharp 
bayonet. I know. While operating in Samar in 1906-6-7, I le- 
qidred my men, both regulare and scouts, to sharpen their bt^onebi , 
and we bad no difficulty on that score. 

Being at giiaid, at engage right: 1. At left ana, 2. Cut, 3. 
Gvaidt Raise point ovei that of your opponent, turning lifle at 
the same time so that the eflge of the bayonet wiU be down; lunge 
(foot movement), and cut down at opponent's left aim oi hand. 
Resume the guard. 

Being at gnaid, at engage left or ri^t: 1. At left hand, 2.Cat, 
3. Gnaid. Drt^ point of bayonet until point is about 8 incbea 
bektw opponent's left hand, turning lifle so that the edge will be 
down; lui^^ (foot movement), and cut with false edge at left hand. 
The guard foi this is low pany right, rear pass, lunge, throw point, 
or stop tbtust. 

All the engagemqnte laid down in the Manual were taught, 
and the cut over in addition. 

Being at guard, at engage righto; Left: 1. Cut, 2. Over. Raise 
youi point until it dears that of your opponent, then drop your 
point to theothei engage. Do not draw rifle to the lear. 

Practice the following: Engage right, engage right and lefti 
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cut aver and engsgft left, cut over and encage rigbt, engage i^t 
and left and cut over, etc., etc. 



Low PiHRT RiQHT. Low Paebt Lest. 

Beii^atgnard: 1. Lowpon;, 2.1tigfit. Caiiy the point of the 
bayonet about 6 inches to the left, then diop.the xioint, deaciibing 
aquaitei-ciicle to the i^ht until point is about 6 inches to the ri^t 
of and at leaat 36 mcheB in fiont of light knee. Finiaji with a snap . 
hke cracking a whip. A common eiroi in executing this movement 
is to drop the point to the front and right. At the completion of the , 
movement the man will be in the collect position, but his opponent 
will have gotten inside of his pany. The point mualfiist be moved 
to the left and then lowered and biought to the light to catch the . 
Othei fifle and parry the attack. Anothei common Qlioi JE to bave 
the point too foi to the light; 6 inches is leally mote than enough. ^ 

Beingat guard: l.Lowpany, 2. Left. Carry point of bayonet . 
6 inches to the light, then diop point and desciibe a quaitei-ciicle '' 
to the left until point is 12 inches to the left of and at least 36 
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incbeb in fiont of left knee. , Finish with a sbap like cracking a 
whip. The 12 inches to the left of the left knee is nbceswuy to 
protect the left thigh. 

A oommon error is to raise the point and deajsribe a circle out- 
ward and to the left. The man may be is the correct position at 
the completion of the movement, but his opponent will have gotten 
infiide of bis parry. Point m^ust first be moved to the r^ht (to 
coirect thia tendency), then bwered and moved to the left to catch 
opponent'? liBe and paiiy attack. 



High Parry Bight. Hmh Pabby Left. 

Being at guard, a cavalryman paseing you on your right flank 
and delivering a right low cut: 1. Wi g ^^ parry, 2. Right. At the 
second ctMnmand laise the piece with the left hand until vertical; 
at the same time carry it to the right so that the right hand will be 
opposite toandabout 12 inches fiom the light hip, left hand grasping 
the piece at the balance, piece about 14 inches in ftont of second 
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button on the blouBe, baitel towaids the body, piece veiticaL (Body 
muat turn slightly to the light on bipa.) This parry covers the 
whole light side fiom the hips above the head. 

Being at guard, a caTalryman paadng you on your left flank 
and detiveiing a left low cut: 1. High pan;, 2. Left At the 
second conunand lupe the piece with the left band until veitical; at 
the same time caiiy it to the left, <ight aim close to body, light 
foTeaim hoiizontal, right hand in tiont of left hip, baiiel to the lear, 
left elbow between lifle and body, piece auppoited by flngeia of left 
hand, thumb pointing to the fi ont, head and eyes turned to the left, 
body facing squaiely to the front. This paiiy coreia the whole left 
side^ fiom the hips to above the head. 

Each diill ahovdd always couunence and end with at least five 
minutea (by the watch) beii% devoted to thrust, Innge, and throw 
point Five minutea of each diiU dnould always be devoted to 
thiuating at rope knots (suspended) about S incbeg in diametei. 

Do not allow the men to get too close. Make them make an 
eEToit to reach the knots; otherwise this exercise has Uttk value. 

The volts should be taught and frequent^ practiced. I beiieve 
that it is beat, in making the volts, to turn on the ball of the left foot. . 
Bting the lifle to port aims when volting; you will find that you 
pteaetve yoiu balance better. 

It may have been noticed that in the abpve couise no time was 
devoted vo foot movemente. Men dhould know these and the 
Manual before taking up thia couiae. 

it must be understood tnat the abbve couiee can only be given 
aftet men have had some instiuction in bayonet eseiciee; otherwise 
it wiU take at least foity lessons to make a man proficient, and this 
instruction would have to be given cona^utively. 

My st^hedule was arianged as follows: 
First five lessons, attacks; 
Second five lessons, parries; 

Third five lessons, attacks and paiiies in combination; 
Fourth five lessons, combat. 

Plastions and masks weie not used in the fiist fifteen leaeons. 

All movements were executed at command, and when both 
lines engaged, movepients were made caiefuUy, so theie was no 
danger. Plastrons and masks were always used in combat. 

G Otitic 
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When mcu have been through the abovo gouibb, they will be 
able to woik out innumeiable combiuationB and will have a good 
practical working knowledge of bayonet fighting. 
Remarks on Fencing Equipment. 

The mask is good and strong and leaves little to be desired. 
It would be better if the mesh were a little coarser and the wires a 
little laigai, BO that men could see bettei. 

The plaa^on is not entirely satisfactory. The sleeves ebouM 
c<»ne to the wiists and the cheat be padded a little more. 

Tbe tfcnrea are not s atisfadory. We have a striking w^pon 
[eutting bt^ODet), yet theie is uo padding oVei the wiista. I found 
it neoeaotuy to have my men pad thoit wris^ to sfave them fiom 
many nasty blows. Th« leather used in the gloves tears too easily 
and is not thick enough. The padding in the gloves is not thic^ 
enough. Many men frequently get nasty cuts and blows due to 
this defect. 

The fencing bayoneto aie a ipke. They bear absolutely no 
resemblance to oui bayonet, break at the ajightest provocation, and ' 
are fasterked to ths rifle by two bands cut seven-eighths through 
by sciew'^oles, and break at the first blow in cons^uence. I de- 
vised a reinforcement foi holding the_ bayonet to tbe rifle, which 
cost very little and was made by the post blacksmith fiiom a model 
fumisted by me. It can be readily made from the drawir^ shown. 
I believe that the bayonet should be made stiSer. Many men are 
struck fairly, but do not know it. The bayonet should be fiim 
enough to give a blow that would be felt without iujuiing a man. 

The rifle is Batisfsctoi;^ and leaves little to be desired. Spare 
parts and extia gun stocks should be issued with each rifle, ao that 
repairs could be made in the company. I have never been able to 
get extra gun stocks or spare parts for my fencing ii&ea; conse- 
quently it has always been necessary to send them to an aisenal 
for repairs, which wastes a lot of time and is unnecessartly ex- 
pensive. An infantry officer of expeiience in this subject should be 
ordered to an aisenal and peiinitt«d to eTtpeliment with the fencing 
equipment until a aatisfactory one was developed. It should not 
cost much, noi would it be difficult oi toko much time; thirty days 
would be ample. ^ 
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CHAPTER VI. 
PROPERTY. 

The most difBcult problem that governois of States, adjutant 
geoeials, and National Guard officeia geiieially have to solve is the 
caie and pteseivatiott of Fedeial and State piopeity. This is due 
to many causM', amoi^ which may be mentioned a faulty militia 
system, lack of diabipline, and ignorance on the part of ofGceis and 
men in regfiiA. to accountability and teeponmbility. 

The govemoi of a State is responsible and accountable to the 
Fedeial Gorenunent foi all Fedeial piopeity issued to the Stat^- 
Hovevei, the governor of a State is not bonded, and the only way 
that the FedaiaJ Government can recover fiom a State foi pmpetty 
lost, or damaged Is to withhold the amount from the next allotment 
due Buch Stat«, or to charge it against a current allotment. 

The adjutant general of a Btate is not bonded fot the Federal 
property which is practically in his care, although be is diiectly re- 
Bponsible and accountable to bia goveinoi. The position of the ad- 
jutant general in the State is practically that of the Secretary of 
Wai in the Federal Government. He handles the property, but 
cannot be held rea^>onsibIe foi its lo^ oi damage in a pecuniaiy way. 
Of couire, he is morally resp^msible to the governor. 

The piactice in most States is to bond the company com- 
mandeiB and othei officers lespon^le for State and Fedeia) piop- 
eity; but this bond is a State bond, and the officet is lesponsible to 
the Stat^ only. 

The greatest difficulty eni^unteied in caring foi Federal and 
State pioperty is to get officeis and men to thoroughly lealize that 
when an article ia lost, it must be accounted for and paid foi by 
some on^— usually the company commander oi othei officer re- 
sponsible and accountable. Another thing that they do not thor- 
' oi^hly appreciate ia that when one officei ia "long" (oi ahead)' on 
property siome other office or man is bound to be "§bort" (or 
behind) and this man is the one who is "^uck" for it. If National 
Guard officeia and men would co^ierate with each other", as is done 
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in the Agulitr miryice, and when they find that'they are "long" 
on some article would heip other officers out who are "shorit," it 
would simplify matters greatly; but the majority will Dot do this, 
as they have the eyer-preaent (ear that they too may be "shoit" 
at some time. 

The system of iaauing prciperty to enUa^ men ia usually faulty 
in that no receipts oie taken at the time of iaa,tie, frequeutfyno 
record ia kept of the isaue, and often men are aUowed to take the 
propeity home. This ayatem b petaiciousi and will invariably 
result in loss. 

Later on I will outline a ay^m which, if followed, will enable 
responsible officeia to keep track of property isbuedj and which 
should pievent loea to a gieat extent. 

Accountability and RespondbUity. 

Much miAimdeiBtanding exists in the miiidB of National Guard 
officers in legard tA lea^Mmsibility and accountability. An officer 
is automatically re^wmble for any propeity. Federal or State, which 
comes into hia poasession in any manner whatever. An officer is 
accountabU fot any piopeity which haa been inviuced to him and 
for which he has signed receipts and for which he makes a letuin. 
An officer can be lespcm^ble foi property wiHiout being acoountabte 
for the aame. An officA can be accountable for propeity without 
being leaponaible foi it. Foi example, when he cairies prbpeity on 
hia returns for which he has signed receipts and which he has issued 
on a metnorandum leceipt. The officer who signs the leceipt be- 
comes responsible for the property, while the first officer is still ac- 
countable foi it, as he atiU cairie? it on hia papers. He become- re- 
sponsible toi it only if the memorandum receipt is lost or defftioyed 
or in ca:M he haa allowed it to leave his hands without taking a re- 
ceipt. If he issued property on a memorandum receipt without 
authoiity for so domg, he tetaina his reaped ibility. However, the 
other offlcei is alf^ leaponsible for the piopeity by the meie fact of 
it having come into his possession. It does not matter bow he get? 
possession of Federal oi State propeity; if it is in his poseesblon, he 
becomes automatically iesp<»i«ble for its care and preaeivation. 

It will be seen from the above that an offioei can be ieq>onaibls 
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foi piopeity without being accoimtabta foi it; he cut be accountable 
!ta piopwtjrwithout b^K le^powbo fot it; and lastly, he can be 
both lerponeible and accountable foi pioperty in hn poesesfion. 
He will aL)o letain hit lespoiuibility and accountability foi it if it is 
lost 01 deatiojjred until he has been cleared by a board of suivey. 
If he IB cleared by the suiveying officei fnom all le^tousibility foi ita 
low 01 damped condition and the ptoceedingi are appioved by the 
Secietaiy trf Wat, then the approved pioceedings an a Touchei by 
which the officer can drop the propbrtyfromhiantum; 01, if heiere- 
eponsible foi it ooly, then the appiored piooeedings will cleai him 
fiom leeponaihility. The appioval of the goveiDOi will allow him 
to drop State property. 

Property Ke^ouiUli^. 

Any officer or enliitod man who has Federal or State piopetty 
in hi£ poflB«6sion ia lesponaible foi it, ite caie and pieeravation, so 
long as the piopeity ia in hia handa. llieie are no exceptions to 
this ride whatsoever. He has no tight to aell, give, or otherwise 
diapo Od of this prop^ty; if he does, he is guilty of a Federal offenae, 
foi which he can be severely punished by a United States couilt; and 
theie are usually State laws which covei State i»opeity. 

It is the duty of any o£Scer or man who acquires Federal or 
State property, except by i^ulai issue 01 puichaae (when espiessly 
allowed by law), to immediate^ repoit the fact to his supeiioi offi- 
cei and turn the pioperty over to him, so that it can be taken up 
on letuins and piopeily accounted foi. 

It is the duty of any officer who receives piopetty undet the 
above conditions to iiimiediat«ly take the same up on his letuins 
with appio^iiate lemarks, such as "Found at slbatiou," "Turned 
in," etc. An officer who fails to do this ia guilty of a seiious offenae, 
fot which he can and should be puni^ied. 

Propettj AcconntKbUi^. 

An officei who is accountable tdt piopetty slwuld make regular, 
eoirect, and ptompt letuma foi the same. This ia woefully n^- 
lected in the National Guard, and the avoidable loea of much 
propeity temilU. Thonabnda of dollars' worth of piopeity is an- 
nually kMt through thia csuae alone. In lealit; the propeity is 
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not actually lost, but all recoid of ita wbereaboute ia lent, which 
unounta to the gajne t^hiog. I have known of cases wbei« an active 
campaign of pi opeity-h^unting brought to light tiro oi three thouaand 
dollars' woith of propeity in a ami^o State. 

Few company commandeis in the National Guaid really know 
just how much propeity they are accountable for. They usually 
depend upon the quarteimastei aeiBeant, and he ia either caieiess 
and loses tiack of tin ptopeity oi he goes to the other extreme and 
attaohee himself to any aiticle tiiat happens to come within leach, 
thereby makmg »ome othei quaitetmastei seigeant and accountable 
officei "shoit." This is usually treated as a jfAe, when in leaiity 
it ia a ^eiroua offense, which should be li^ly suipieaaed. 

Fiequently accountable officeis aie igncuant of the method to 
puiaue to deal themaelvea bom leqionBibility foi ptopetty lost 
damaged, or worn out thiough fail weai and tear in the seivice. 
This IB anothei cause of rhoitage. Piopeity becomes unserviceable 
thiougb fail wear and tear, and tiiis fact ia not lepoited to the ac- 
countable officei by the quaiteimsstei ^geant. The piopeity 
lies aiound the store-room, becoming mo^ worthless and un- 
sightly frbm day to day, and finally the quaitermaater Beigeant, oi 
the aitificei, 01 thearmorei, oi someone else, conchidea that it is 
an eye-soie, of no value any way, and be, whoevet he may happen 
to be, puts it in the ash-can. When a check is made, the accountable 
officei is "short," and no one remembeis what became of tiie article, 
or if he does he holds his peace, because he finds that be haa done 
wiong and does not want bo be "called down." If a survey bad 
been aSked for as soon as the article became unaeiviceable, uid it 
was examined and aet«d upon at once, this would not happen, 
and the officei would not be "short." 

It may be taken as a rule that more piopeity is misplaced in 
the National Guaid than ia actually stolen or lost. 

When piopeity b lost oi atolen, the lesponsible officei should 
immediately request a survey to investigate, report upon, and fix 
the reeponwbility for the loes. If an officer neglects to do this at 
once, he may be pretty sure that be will be "short" In bis piopeity 
and will have gr^at difficulty in clearing himself later, as it is then 
difficult to get affidavits, and the people colicemed forget the cir* 
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cunurtanoes oi haTe left the State oi locality and cannot be leacbed. 
Cnder these circunwtanceB it is veibr difficult fbi the auiveying 
oBicQt to ascertain the facta and aiiive at a definite ooncliuioo. He 
usually has but one couise open, and that is to find the accountable' 
officer responsible, when, as a matter of fact, the property may have 
been lost through circumstances over which the accountable officet 
had no control; but his failure to take pntmpt steps to clear himseU 
lesulta in'his having to {pay foi the property. TTndei these citcum- 
' stances he has no one to blame but himself. 

Caosw WUch PioAwo ATOidablft Loas. 

Carelesaneos in nmlHng out property returns. 

Gaielessnesa in checking property. 

Carelessness in issuing pioper^. 

CatelessrlesE in msiking ptopetty. 

Lack of system in eating foi pioperty in stoie-iooms. 

Permitting unsutbotived peisooa to have access to st«re4>ooms. 

Feimitting unautboiiied peisopa to have Government piopeity 
in their possessioD: 

Allowing offioeis and enlistAd men to take property to theii 
homes, instead of keeping it in the aimoiy at all times (when not 
actually in use), aa lequiied by law. 

Failure to check property periodically. 

Failure to apply for Burreys promptly when piopeity is lost, 
damaged, or worn out. 

Fuluie to caiefuUy check propeity when issued prior to going 
to camp. 

Lack of discipline and failure to hold squad-leaders respoOrible'' 
ioi property while in camp. 

Fidliue to carefully check propeity aftei the return fiom camp. 

Lack of system in packing and Btoiing property in going to and 
coming from camp. 

Ignorance on the part of officers and men in caring for propertjr 
generally. 

And last, but not least, lack of disdpllne. 
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CansM Which ProdiKO Unaroid^le Loss. 
ITieft. 
Desatkm. 

Insecuie atoio-iooms. (Fault of ^otfic^e, but not tOways 
leqKmaible oflSvet.) 

lAok of stoiage famlities. (Fault of Bomeooe, but not always 
leaponaible offioa.) ' , i- 

- Loss of piopeity in field seiTioe. (Not Bummei oamps.) 
Uothod <A Applying for Board of Snrvoy. 

Read oaiefidly PaiagiapIiB 105 to 127, "R^ulations of the 
Wai DqtBitmoit foi the Oiganis^ Militia," 1910. 

Read oaitfully Pailagiaphs 710 to 726, "U. B. Aimy Regula- 
tions," 1913.- 

National Guaid offioas aienot pamitted to submit ceitificates 
in plade of affidavit^ as is dene iA the B^^r Seivice. 

OffioeiB and enlisted men of tiie Oigatliied Militia must submit 
affidavita oontoining what they know about the loss, damage, oi 
destiUdion oS Fedeial piopeity. ' 

Some States have speoial insulations in legaidta State piopaty, 

'n^rtte a lettoi to the adjutant graieial of the State, lequesting 
Qiat a BUivqring officer be app<unt«d, in the following form; 
OiganiEation, 

Place, 
f^om: Offioei maltmp application. Date. 

To: The Adjutant Geneial, State of — . 

Subject: Request that emveiyinK offioei be appointed to act 
oil (state class of pioj>eity). Request that a smveying c^oei be 
appointed to examme into, upoit upon, and fix the leepoUubility 
'-- " "e state loss, desbUDtitai, m danuged condition of) the fot- 



lowing (heie state (lass of piopaU;, oidnanoe, quait«iinastei, 

tnoliiian ailicles, the piopeity of the United States oi of "^- ^'-■- 

-, which was issued to ^heie state individual a. 



tion), and foi whioh I am lesponsible and accountable oi (lesnon- 
eible) oi Accountable) (ae the «ase may be), and whioh has (heie 
state biieny the ciirumstancee of the case) lost, destioyed, oi h^is 
beoomeunserviceablethiou^fsii weai and teai in the State Seivioe. 
Fill out D. M. A. Foim No. 16c and forwaid it with letter. (For 
Federal property only.) ^gnatme. 
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Befoie m&king this appli<^tioii, carefully inveatipite the cii- 
oUm^itanceB yourself and s ecute all the evidence that you can in the 
foim of affidavitfl, so that when the suiveying offioei aiiivee you will 
bave a oompleta csa e to pieeent to him. Don't put this o£F until 
he &iiive§, beo^usb men may teU you one thing and tell tiie suiveying 
offiiAi on entiiely difteient stoty. 

You should have a supply of IMvision of MUitia AfTalis Poim 
ISo <m band. If you have not got them, wiite to the adjutant 
geneial of the State foi them b^oie you lequert the suivey. 

Wlien the spiveying offioei has ootnpleted hia lepoit and it twa 
been apinoved oi diabppioved by ^ba Semetuy of Wai (in case of . 
Federal property) or by the governor pn the case of Stat« property), 
you will be notified by the adjutant genial and will then know 
whethei you have beeo oleaied oi not, and what disposjtion to make 
of the piopeity, aaauming that it baa not been loat. Until you le- 
oeive this, notifioation you aie still leaponsible oi aocountable, oi 
both, and the piopact? must be can&ed on youi tetuins (if you 
make any), 

Remembei, asepaiate'suiTeyiquit must be made in liie esse ■ 
of eaoh olass of piopeily. Foi example, don't place oidnanob and 
<|uartennaster property on the same survey iqxut. If you have 
oidnanoe, quaiteimasta, and medial aap^ea to be acted upon, it 
will tequiie thibe sepaiate suiv^ lepoite. Some States peimit dif* 
fer^t ojasaes of piopeity to be placed on the same tepoit, but this 
applies to piopeity owned by the State on^. It oan never be done 
with United States piopeity under aiQ' circumstances. This rule 
holds good in making out lequisitions foi United 8tat«s piopeityi if 
you evei entei the Fedeia] Seivioe. A sbpaiate lequisition is required 
foi eadfa olaae of piopeity. Huoh of the confuiftm and delay in 
getting piopeity duiing the Spaniah Wai was due to the fact that 
National Gimid and Volunteei affioeis did not know this. I know 
of one oaa^ which occuiied duiing this wai in which an offioei made 
out a lequiaition foi a hora^ saddle, blankets, dothing, and eom- 
mir saiy ^ippU^ ^U on one lequisitioii, and then damned the Oov- 
einment because he did not get them. 
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INSTRUCTIONS. 

1. OfBoeiB lespoDBible foi piopeity to be BUiveTed will :list 
G|Bme on Foim No. 16c, IKvlsion of Militia Affaiit^ utd complete 
the affidavit aX the bottom of Said foim. To this affidavit should 
be attached the affidavits of all petsonH having knowledge of ma- 
teiial facts be«iing on the losa of, damage to, oi condition of Uie 

Eiopeity, and all evidence on wmch the lesponsible officei idies 
II lelief fiom aecoimtabllity, Wten all evBenre ia complete, it 
will be foiwatded to the <iuai|tei^nastei geueial of the Stat« (oi the 
adjutant geneial, depending upcm 8tat« legulation^. . 

2. Aopeity to be surveyed will be oon^dwed uadei tbiee 
heading, vii.: "Uoa^vioeaMe thiougb Fui Weai and Tear in 
Seivioe/' "Lost, Desttoyed, at Donmged on Account of Fiie," and 
"Lost, Destioyed, oi Damaged thiouga Othei Cauaee." Affidavits 

' should covei but one class ^ piopeity. 

3. When leoeived at the State aisenal, affidavits of lespon- 
sible oSoeis %nll be attached to Poim No. IS, Division of Mmtia 
Affaiis, and the total quantities of the seveialai;tiole8 listed theieon, 
to^thei with the total value of the piopeity as shown by ouiient 
piiee lists. 

4. Each lepoit of auivey should tovei but one of the otassea 
of piopeity detailed in Faiaeiaph 2. 

6. When aompleted, allpapeis will be foinoided to the a(^u- 
tantgeneial.whowill^pointanofficei totfuivey thepiopeity. ■. 
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Following is a system to be followed -to piQTeqtiPWpfi^ fiotn 
being lost or misplaced, and the metljpd to be v/^ in <|aiipg fot 
unaeivioeable piopeit; until tfjoa is piopetly diapoahd of. The 
caie of iuopeity is pietfy well coreied bjr a pifvioua ebaptei in ^lis 
book, but foi ocoivenieace and lefeieace the piopei system to be 
followed will be oatHned agun in. thii chapter: 

, . .1. Ereiy article of Gofrainment piopeity stuiuld be piopeily 
maiked, a< le^uiied by oideia an(| n^ul^^ios. Read Fa; agiapbs 
281, 290, 292, 29^, 204, and es]pecially 205, "United Btata Aimy 
Regulataons," 1910.. Jt is not neoeaeiBiy to maik liflep, a> eodi lifle 
has a numbei. .Oun-flings and all other leathei equipments can 
and should be maiked. H^ulations do not lequire olothing to be 
maiked in the Hegular Setvioe, but it is usually maiked on the inside 
with the letter of the oompany stu^ numbei. oF the tegiment and the 
man's company individual numbei. Id the National Gusid I oon- 
sjdei it absolutely neceesaiy to maik clothing. If this is not done, ' 
it is piaatiimlly impoeaible to fiz lesponsibil^ty feu the lo^ of clothing 
oi keep tiack of it. Foi instanc<e, Biown loa^ his blouse; it is not 
maiked; he picks up Smith's, of bis own oi anothei company, and 
Smith is "shy" a blouse and so is bis otonpany oommandei, and 
theie ia no way of fiang the lesppnaibiUty. If clothing ia piopeily 
maiked, this oannot be done, because an ii)spection will lereal the 
leal oulpiit. This fact will omka enlisted men deddedly moie 
caieful in the oaie of [appeity. It is the satpe way with canteens 
and haveisaoka and othei oidiianaepi(^)eity. If they ate p^bpoly 
paiked, they will not get lo^t, or be stolen; butif they aie not, they 
mil almost cei toinly be lost oi at least nu^fud, ^which will amount 
to the same thing, as fai as the accountable ofBoei i^ ot^ceibed. 
^he only JMfe rule ti> fcdlow is to maik ereiiytlilng .that Is movable. 

2. Keep an aecUiate itecoid in the company of ereiy aiticle 
ihf^ yoH aie accountable oi i^etxiiuible foi. Eeep.thia jecoid 
ypuisdf an4 lequlie the quaitoWariei peigeapt oi fubpoi^ to keep 
a duplicate of it. 

S. Bee that youi stoi»40om is secuie and that nq unauthtiiiied 
peiBons have aooes^ is it. The piaiotice of taking enlii]ted mei) fnto 
the state^poin to bq fitted to clothing oi to have a)n)a and equip- 
ments issued to them is wrong. Theie riu>uld be a balf-dooi, au4 
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nitido 4>ould be pa^wd out to the men when necog^u;. They 
ahouM never be permitted to entei the atoie-ioon, even when the 
qnaitamantei tageant in preset. He may turn his back. T^ust 
ereiybodr, but don't take any ohanoes. 

4. Have artickfl aj-atemaliaal^ arranged in the stom-ioom. 
It does not matter nfaat system you use, piovided you have some 
system, nsve all oidnonoe in one part of the loom and each aitiele 
in a pla«e by itself. Foi inatuise, don't mis knive^ foiks, spoons, 
and oilei and thong-oases. Have «B clothing arranged in another 
pait of tfie loom and keep the diSaoit aittdea npaiated— blonaeG 
in one place, bieeohea in another, hats in anothei, etc. 

5. Have boxes with looks aiianged in whioh to stoie un- 
setvioeable piopeitp — tme foi oidnanee, another for quaiteimastei 
piopeity, et«. Juat as soon as an aitiole becomes .unseiviceable, 
place it in its ptopei box and look the box. It s^uM itamun tfaeie 
until it has been piopetly acted upon by a BuiTcying officei and 
inopeily disposbd of. If you ueo tbia Systran, it won't be placed in 
1iwasb-«an. 

6. Have a special gun-rack for disabled rifles and place a rifle 
in this rack ss ffwn as it needs tepaiis. Tag It bo that you can see 
at a glance juat what is the mattet with it and what it needs. 

7. Have a speoial box with compaitments in which to keep 
qpaie paita foi liflea and othei equipment. The piactiele usually 
followed is to have one box and dump eveiything into it. lie 
teauh of this piaotioeisthat vonneva can find what you want, and 
moie than half the time you don't know exactly what you have ot 
what you need. I know of one oompany that had a thiid of its 
rifles out of oommiM^ and bad plenty of spare parte to icpaii 
them, but these paits weie in a box with old buttons and otbei 
peifectly usdesB jnnk, and no one in the company knew that th^ 
weie in the ib>i»40om at all. You may think that tiiis was an 
excepliiKial easje, but my experience has been that it is not the 
excqttion, but the normal case in the National Guaid. 

8. Keep a book in which ia entered every article of ckithii^ 
and equipment issued. Make the man aign a jeeeipt in tlw bocd: 
when he gela the piopeity. This is a bettei ayatem than sfipa, be< 
cause they get lost luid misplaced ; a book does not. 
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any oireumatADoes let anything get out of the stote-nx>m vHhout 
tiding a reoeipt for it. Now this may seem tike a tot of woik, 
but, as a mattei of fact, it is much earner than periodicaltj' having 
to faunt for lost and atrayed property and will not, in the hmg run, 
take a quarter of the time, 

9. Nevei let'youi men take and keep im^tnty in tixai home. 
It ia c<»ktrai7 to law in the fiist plaoe, and you will ahnoat Bur^ 
have to pay foi the pioperty if you do, 

10. See that eaab man has a lockei with a look on it, in wUoh 
he can plaoe [aopeity issued to him. If you have his leodpt and he 
loses the piopeit; , you ean usual^ oolleot foi it by means of the 
delinqutooy «outt. Thi% of eomae, is ooveied by State law, but 
moet States have epme way of recovering, 

11. Make periodical inspeotiona, stay every three months, and 
eheck up your property. 

12. I have found that it ia much better and muoh simpler to- 
have the blankeUtollB made up at all tamea. If you have to turn 
out in a hnrry, you are piepaied. Thwe ii^ should be made up 
undei the aupoviaion of an offioer, and you will find that blankrta, 
pins, polaB, topes, etc., will not neaily so readily get lost oi 



Keep youi haveiaaoks complete the same way, with knife, 
folk, spoon, tin cup, bacon bag, and s^t, coffee, and sugai sadc, 
luKpeot tbam fiequenily, and tbea^ small utioles will not get lost. 
Thne rtiotild be a ptg wdei the blanket-ioU, upon whitdi should be 
hung the packed have.Rack and the canteen. If yo^ habitually uqe > 
gat'isoo belta foi diiU, the field belt and suspendeis can be hung 
on thia p% and youi enthe field equipment will be togetbei. 

14. Never ranove the suspoiders from the field belt; they 
belong to it and it is requited by lU^lations, and this will prevent 
them from getting lost or misSbid, as they moit surely wiU if you 
allow them to be retnoved. 

15. Intrenohii^ tool^, idraitification ti^, and fifst-aid pouches 
and packeta should never be iis^ed until you are ordered to go out 
on afervioe. Theae aitioles will surely be lost if you ia^ue them 
before. Some eiqterienced National Guard offioen advocate the 
keepJDg of front-eight oovers in the store-room also. 
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16. Oilfli and thong'-oaeee, biuahes, and thongs should olwEtys 
be \asX in the tiflea and ftequent inspections made to see that the; 
aieUteis. 

17. Neva take lutiidM of equifAnent fttwut to clean than 
untilyouaieieady tadoBo; then leass^ifible them at tmra. 

IS. Follow the above tuka, add you should have do difficult 
in taking oara of youi piopeity; neglect tbem, and you will suit^ 
be "short." 

WAR DEPARTMENT, , 
Orn,cB OF THE Chief op Sta^; : ■ ■ ■ ' 
CiBCTTLAB 1 Division op Miuxia Awairb, 

No. 7. / Washington, Apiil 30, 1915. 

1. Ii^oimation having been lequesf^ b& to wbet^ei oi not 
a stoppage can leeslly be mode againEt an officei oi enlisted'man of 
the Oiganited Mmtia foi Ims oi damage to United Statm piopeity 
isBUed foi the use of the Oiganiied Militia of a StatA, and if so, 
whethei OI not eUoh EtoDpage oan be made agaiiut any pay that 
may be due oi become due &W allotmentr to a State unclei the 
provisions of Section 1661, Keviaed Statutes, oi &om the Fedeial 
appiopiiation foi "Enoampmeiit and Maneuvers, Oiganised Mil- 
itia," the following ofnnion of the Judge^dvooatA Geoeial of the 
Aimy, whiafa has received the appiovu of the Seoietttiy of Wa>, 
and the pioaeduio necesBa.y to nuuce the stoppages in questioD| a.B 
published foi the infoiihation and guidance oi the Oiganised MilitU 
of the United StetfisI 

The views of this office ate desiied on the quettion whethei oi 
not a stoppsi^ oan le^y be made against an oipoei oi enlisM man 
of the Oigamsed Mihtia undei the piovi^ons (A Sedition 1766 Qf the 
Revised Btatutee for lose of United States piopeity, «uch Btoppt^p 
being made i^ainst any pay that may_ be due bim fiom Fedeial 
allotments to a Slat« undei the piovisions of Section 1661 of the 
Revised Statutes;, oi fiom Fedeial appiopiiatjons foi "EncbwpmeDt 
and Maneuveia of the Oiganized Muitia" undei the Act of Maicb 
4, 191B. 

The quesUon ^ises on a lequest tm infoimation "at to what 

Stjoedme is neoessaiy to put a stoppage ag^nst on offioei of the 
ganised Militia upon the United States pay-ioll, 'Enoain[»Dent 
and ManeuvBS,' who has tost Fedeial oi State piopeity." 

Undei Section 13 of the Mihtia Art of Januaiy i\, 1903 (32 
Stat. 77S}, BB amended, all piopeity i^bUed to the Oiganised Militia 
'y of the United States" and must be sanually 
^ asjeqli^ed 
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by law"; and the State is tbaefoie reqpongible, u bailee <rf tbe 
piopeity, to the United States, (oi damage to oi loss of the piopeity, 
unless lEJieved of such leeponeibility in the miuutei piesbiibed by 
ttie statute. It is theiefoie the duty of the State autboiitiea, whete 
any officei oi soldiei to whom such piopeity is issued oi in whofle 
custody it is placed is let^nsible loi the lou tbeieto by theft, 
damage,' etc., to take such steps to have the lea^HUuibiii^ fbi Uie 
loss OI damage fixed by a s uiveying officei of the Militia, whose le- 
poit, when appioved by the Koreinoi, will deteimins iriiethei oi 
not the State la to be leUeved of ibaponaibility foi ibe popeity. 
See Section 4, Act of June 22, 1906 (M Stat. 449). Tbe piopat^, 
bowevei, aa stated above, lenmins the piopeitv of the United 
Statee; and while tbe Goveinment lobks (o uie State as bailee of 
the piopeity foi the cate of the piopeity, and holds the State re- 
eponpibleioi any loes oi damage theieto, except stioh loas oi dwnage 
ae lecultG fijom a oause with lespect to whicn tbe State is mtitled 
to be i^eved; I am cleai!^ of the omnion that the altatutes do not 
pi edude an offit ei oi soldiet of the AlililiB who is lesponsible me- 
diately foi tbe loss 01 damage of tbe ptopaty fiom bc^ ehuged 
theiewitb. 

Under the piorisions of Section 176S of the B«viMd Statutes. 
tbe pay of any peiaon "who is in aiieais to tJie United States" 
may be withheld nntil be has aecounted foi and paid into the 
'neasuiy all Mums fot which he may be liable; but tUf section has 
application -wheie theie aie tianssctions of a peouniaiT natuie be> 
tween the officei and the Government. Indepcodoit of thiu seotion, 
the pav of any prason may be withheld to make good a lodk foi 
which ne IE le^d^ leeponsible, unleap theie is a ftstute whiob would 
pieolude sudi action. Undei the legulations ieG|)eatiiv tbe oaie of 
public piopeity any officei who has theoustody ofGo'veinnient piop- 
erty is lesponsible for it, legaidless of whae the aeoountability ta 
lejponsibiJity migbt otheiwise leat on p^iei; and the geneial tide 
iii, that all offioGis aie lesponsible foi any Goveininent piopeity of 
which they have tlie custody, and tbe meie fact that an c^oei has 
not receipted foi any given aitiole ctannot be assigned as a waiiant 
foi his fafluiie to exeicise the utmost dil^enpeundei allciicumstances 



his failuiB to exeicise that degtee of oaie whi<^ the riicTUDBtances 
require. (Dig.O^., J. A.G.,1912,908F.) lEBenoieasou, tbeiefoie, 
why a legulation may not be adopted with lespect to Militia l^op- 
city whiob shall jaovide that wheie an officei oi enlia|ted man of the 
Otganized Militia b found by a suiveyii^ offioei to be te^onsible 
foi the loes of any Goveinment piopei^ iwbed to him oi jHaoed in 
his custody, and the lepoilt of tbe suiveying pffica is ^pioved by 
the gDTCinoi of tbe State, the ptaptt diibai^DC offioet sliall, iqwn 
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raquestof thsgoveinoi, entai the valne of Uie piopeity so lost u a 
stoppage aiBUQst any pay that mav be due suoh offioet oi enlisted 
man bom Federal utototenls to the Stat« undei the piorisioDE of 
SeotiMt ifi61 of the Benaed Statutes, oi fiom Fedeial ap^bpiiations 
foi "Ekukmimeat and ManeuvmB of the Oiguiued Militia" undei 
the Art of Maich 4, 191S. 

3. In ocmfoi'mity with the ^ptoved opinion of the Judge- 
Advooate Oenetal given above, if an ai ticle of United States pi opeity 
issued to the Oisaiuaed Militia of a. State, Te^itoty, oi the Distiiot 
of Columbia be lost oi damaged by the neglleeuoe oi fault of any 
officei OI enlisted man tbeieof, heiAould pay the value t^eiectfoi me 
ooat of I q>aiii necea^y to place Uke aitiole in B eivicesble oondition. 
The amount so chaiged the oflkei 01 aUiflt«d man should be entaed 
ainst ai^ 

, , . uehim, „.,_„. „ „ 

oppoatte the name of ttie offioei oi enlisted man so chaiged, but the 
amount th chaiged should not exqfeed the value of the aiticle ot 
coat of lepaiis, and only on oonoliuave pijoof and nevei witbout a 
muT^yt the office Oi enlisted man being infoimed at the time of 
signing the loll that bis sisnatuie will be legaided as an aeknowl- 
edgmoit of the juatiee of wa ehaige. 

3. In case of chafgee on pEV-rolls (War Department Form No. 
368) ooveiing payments made by TJnited States diabuia^ oSeeis 
appointed undei the piovi^ons of Section 14 of tjie Militia Law, 
oiedit will be taken m odumn 8, "Amount Paid," foi the total 
amount ofpay duei and the amount eolleoted on aooount of suoh 
ohaiOM win be d»onted with the Tieasuiet of the United States 
to the credit of the ^ipioi»iation "Aiming and Equipping the 
Militia." The disbuiamg offioei will notify the Chief, Division of 
Militia AfCaita, of the fact, statii^ the name of the d^Koitoiy, the 
amount of deposit, the allotment to wtueh the money pea tuns, and 
that the amount lepieaents collections on pay-4oll foi United States 
paopeit^ lost, damaged, oi destioyed, and the numbei of the cei- 
tificate of depoait (PaiagiE^h 165, Renilationa foi the Chgsaised 
Militia, 1910). Upon receipt of notification fiom the Tiessuiei 
that the amount baa been <ui)oeited, it will be ciedited against the 
allotment of the State conwined under Section 1661, . Devised 
StatatM. 

4. In esse of chaiges on pay-4oUs, Wai Deoaitment Foira 
No. 367, ooveiing payments made horn the Federal appiopiiation 
"Enoampoient and Maneuvras, Oieani^ed Militia," theentiy on the 
pay-roll will be made as indicated in pBiagtaph 2 of this diculai. 
Tm ooUeetioa will, however, be made by the quaiteimaetA id the 
Begular Aimy maUng the pigment, and dispoaed of as lequiied by 
Aimy Begulationq. 

6. llie i^ipioved lAuv^ iQNut ooveiing the obaigee for 
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piopetty kMt 01 dcstioyed wiD ^nutitute the piopei vouchei foi 
diopiMiig the aiticle bom the piopeity letuib aSeated. The Kp- 
pioved BUlTey repoit coveilng ohaigea foi damages will be letsined 
an a put of the State's iteoids, the date of the appioval being in 
eveiy ease euteijed upon the pay-ioU on which the chaige ia made. 

6. Attention is invited to the proviaions of Paragraphs 121, 
122, and 123, BwiUtioiiB of the Organiied Militia, 1910, governing 
the procedure to t>e followed when charges foi United States prop- 
erty loat or dsmaoed are collected from paymente made to omeera 
and enlisted men from State funds. (D. M. A., 55614.) 

B; oida of the Sei^etaiy of Wai : 

H, L. Scorr, 
Officii: Brigadier General, Chief of Staff. 

A. L. Mills, 

Brig. Gen., Gramal Staff, 

Ohief, Division of Militia Affairs. 
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LECTURE No. 1 



This paper is ttie first of a aeries of ten lectures which, ] de- 
livered to the offioeis and aergeants of the National Guard of Ari- 
lona. This oourae deals with the following subjeota in their logical 
order: 

1. Campai 

2. Security of Campe or Outposts. 

3. Marches and Advance Guards. 

, 4. RocbnnaisBance and Patrolling. . 

5. Contact and Deployment foi Action. 

6. The Attack. 

7. The Defense. 

8. Intrenching and Intrenohmente. 
g. IMense of Houses and Localities. 

10. Training for Battle. 

CAMPS. 

When the order is received for mobiliaation, the fitst thing that 
you gentlemen will have to do is to place youi commanda in camp. 
It is eesbntial that Vb,^ camp be made sanitary and comfortable. 
VLva must never be made to undergo more hftrdship than is una- 
voidable. They muat be well housed, well fed, and amusied. A 
contented camp ia a healthy one. The moment men become dis- 
contoited youi sick report bepna to creep up. 

Great care must be eiceKnaed in truning new men; they must 
not be woiked too hard at first, or you will break down many men 
who,if handledintelligently, would soon develop into hardy soldiers. 
The best way to harden men is to go about it gradually-'-iiothing is 
gEuned by forcing them. It is like training a colt; if you run him 
too far oi work him too hard, you will luin him (Himpletely and he 
will never be any good. 

Many men upon going to camp have trouble with Uieir feet. 
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This IB due to the fact that they have been wearing tnvilian shoes, 
which, in the majority of oases, have been too tight and too short. 
When they commenoe to wear the Government shoe their feet oom- 
menoe to expand and Tcsiune their normal shape; this throws more 
strain on the arobe^ and be a result the men complain that their 
than do not fit imd that they cannot wear Uie Government shoe. 
No attention whatever should be paid to these bomplaints, and mm 
must be required to wear the Government shoe, whetherthey tike it 
or not. The new shoe is^ without question, the beat military 
marching shoe in the world. The Shoe Board woriced on it for two 
years, and examined all marching shoes in use in the anuies of the 
leading poweia. 

Troops upon gcungintomobiliaatiqncampBshould be given three 
periodE of setting-up exennses, of ten minutes eaob, three times daily, 
Bundays inoluded. A very important part of tiiese exercises is the 
foot exenriae, in whiah men raise on the toes, keeping the heels to- 
gether, with hands on hips, thumbs to the rear and touohii^. If 
this if oarried out without fail, it will do more to harden men and get 
them in shape than any other mode of training. This exercise (foot 
exercise) will rtiengthen the arches and muscles of the feet to sueh 
an extent that in three weeks your men will have no trouble with 
their feet, and will be able to make mamhes that, had this exeroise 
not been given, would lay half of your men by the roadside. 

Another thing: Every company should be amply provided 
with foot powder and adhesive plaster for treating blitfters. It may 
be taken as a rule that at leaet 90 pei cent of all blisters can be 
treated with adheeSve plasty in such a nay that the men oan 
continue to march from day to day until the blister has healed. I 
have repeatedly seen blisters 2 inches long and about 1 inch wide 
fixed up with adhesive planter so that a man could make a fifteen- 
mile march without discomfort. But remember, every Ulster must 
be treated at once, and not allowed %a go until the man is disabled. 

Foot inspection should be held every night in oamp and at the 
completion of every march. If you neglect this pieoautlon, you will 
lose at least 60 per cent of your men in the fint fifty miles that 
you march. 

Men must be required to ditch theii tentf and gather hay or 
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graaa or bianobes for a bed. Tbey will not do tbis udIws you lequira 
it; oId«(ddierBwi]l,butre(niutawiU]iot. AbollowsbouldbesoT^wd 
in the ground for the bip^ You muBt nee that this is done; dtm't 
tell the men to do it, but 's&e that they do it A negtoot of thia 
aimple precautiop will spoil a man's a,leep and will in conseqnenee 
render bim unfit foi tbe following day's woifc. No man can mandi 
and drill fn>m day to day and Aand tbe otbur h&tdsbips of a cam- 
paign unksb he gets a good night's rest. Mew tn»ps break down 
in oampaign beaause tb^ o^eat tiiese simple ptecautaons. 

Watch your kitobene like a hawk. They mutt be as clean 
aeapiu. 

Watoh yom cooks and see that they bathe daily and always 
have on olean olotbeai Do not tolente any exini«B whatever in 
thiereapeot. 

Pits must be dug under youi kitohra fiiw and filled with stones 
so that all liquid matter oan be poured on theee stones under the 
file and evaporated. Solid matter can be burned on the fire or 
buried m pit* and immediately covered with dry earUi like the 
rears- Whenever food or slop-water is dropped on tbe ground, it 
must be immediately f overed with earth oi aahee to prevent it 'from 
attracting flies: You cannot deie^te these thii^ to the eooks or 
to a sergeant. You must see to it yourself until your men are 
trained. Waioh your cooks and kitchen poHoe and tee that all 
pans and cooking atensila are carefully scrubbed and rinsed. Moat 
cooks are careless in this respect and fail to was h bH sbap from the 
pans and kettiest As a result, men are given a daily do^ of slpap 
with meals, whiok will soon ^ve the entire company dysent«iy. 

You must have two kettlet in which the men can wasb tbeir 
mees-kitsi one with boiling ^oapy water and a band mop, in which 
to wash Uiem, and one with bailing clean water and a band mctp, 
in which to rinse tliem. A reliable non-cammisEioned ofiicer should 
be detailed to stand by and see that eveiy man propwly wasbet bis 
mesE-ldt. Simply telling him to do it is not sufficient. 

During tJie Spanish War an officer of Volunteer Artillery oame 
to me one day and stated that about 76 per cent of hie men were 
6ick with diarrhcea, and that he could not find out what had caused 
it. He asked me if I would not come over and inspeet his camp. 
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1 told him that I would be ^od to do so, and I immediately went to 
bia battery kitchen, watched the oooke waahing their oooking uten- 
sils, sad wBtobed the mrai waah their meearkitB. I found that they 
were doing eavtty what I had pinniied they were doing—namely, 
not wvhing the soap from kitchen utenoila and nMes-kits. 1 told 
him what the trouble was, gave him inriti utrtionr how to oorreat the 
defect, and as a result the diarrhoea stopped in about three dayp. 
This is always a serious matter, but in this case it vat doubly so be- 
cause we were in the face of the enemy. 

Now you mUHt pay special attention to your rear^ They must 
be proper^ ooiutraated, and it will be necessary to post a sentinel 
over the rear to see that men cover their deposit at onoe. They 
won't do t^ unlem there ia someone standing over them to see 
that- they do it. You must Becure toilet paper; no matter how you 
get it, but you must have it. Tnis ia a proper charge against the 
oompaay fund. If you don''b do thia, men will uae newspaper, or 
more frequently will not roe any paper at all, none being available. 
This method will soon produce piles, and you will have men on siok 
report as a result. Reais must be made comfortable; otherwise 
men will not use them and will get in the habit of going oS ui the 
bushes and defiling the camp-site. 

Urinal cans must be placed in the company streets at si^own 
and whitewashed. Lime or aahes must be sprinkled where they are 
placed, and their use enforced. . 

Neglect the above precautions, and in a few days your men 
will all be sick and unfit for field service. 

SelMtton of Canqt^ltes. 

The first and most important r^uirement for a camp is an 
abundance of good, pule water. This overshadows all other con- 
siderations. The next requirement is good ground, which will not 
become muddy in wet weather or very dusty in dry weather. The 
worst place that 1 can think of for a camp-ground is a plowed field. 
You wtfnt gtevel or graes, The Ipeet place for a camp is a grove of 
tre^s — trees not too oloee together. 

Always pitch your tents in the sun, so that they will get thor- 
oughly aired out aind dried. But you must have shade within at 
least two hundred yards of t^e tent«, so that the men can go to it 
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during the heat of the day. If no shade is avaiMile, have your men 
place their blankets and pouohos on top of the shelter-tents. This 
will keep out the heat of the nm, air the blonkete, and rendw the 
tent very much cooler — oool enough, at leaat, for the men to find 
shelter from the exceeaive beat. 

Bathin^plaoes muat be provided for the men and they muet be 
te(]uired to bathe at least three times per week. Vou have got to 
see that they do this; lice will develop if you don't, and any officer 
that allows his command to get lousy should be tried. To get rid 
of lice, boil all clothing; have men scrub tttemselves wiHi strong 
laundi? soap; cut the hair close; and pick over, sun, and beat the 
blanketa. They are not diffioult to get rid of if you go after them 
in a determined manner. Another method is to pock the blanketn 
in boxes and spray them w^th formaldehyde. Do this at rcveiUe* 
and in twelve hours everything in the blaitkete will be killed. The 
ammonia preparation uwd for cleaning your rifles is even more 
effective if used in this manner. 

Flies. 

The worst pest of a camp and the most dangerous enemy is the 
simple house fly. Fight than continually. Fly-traps, purchased 
or improvised, are extremely useful around kitchens and rears, al- 
though these may not be screened. You will be surprised at the 
nutnber of flies that can be caught in the open by fly-traps, and it 
will astoni^ you wiiat a difference they will make in a camp. 

I could write a book on camps, but I have endeavored to bring 
out the most important points and the ones that are most frequently 
neglected. If you gentlemen will take dare of the above, the rest 
will take cbre of itself. 

Horses. 

Horses must not be allowed in camp, and tt^e corral should be 
at least five hundred yotds from the mrai's tents, if possible. All 
horsfrdroppiqga muBt be policed up immediately and burned, as 
flies breed in manure in a short time. 

Mounted oflicets and orderlies are prone to tie their horses in 
camp. This should not be permitted. 
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LECTUBE No. 2. 
OtTTPOSTS AND CAHP GUASDS. 

Id (fae previous lecture you gentlonen were told Bomething 
about plaoing youi mai m camp upon mobiliution and how to care 
for them. ThiB lecture will deal with the guards that will be nec- 
esaaiyinordertopreserveorderinyouicampand, if in the presence 
of the enemy, secure your camp from surprise. 

Upon arrival at Uie camp, the first thing to do is to place a 
guard over yoifr water supply. Set apart a place from which to get 
drinking water, then lower down a place for the wimftlB to drink, 
and then still lower down a place for the men to bathe aod wash 
elothes. 

You will have to place a sentinel over the rears, which should 
. be dug immediately after the tente have been pitched (nothing 
should be allowed to interfeie with this). It is eeeential that the 
ground be not defiled in the slighteet degree. 

Sentinels will also be necessary over Ute corraJ, store tents, 
forage, etc. 

liiese details having been made, you will have to establish the 
outpost, relieving tiie advance guard if the camp is at the completion 
of a march. Never place any more men on outpost than ia abso- 
lutely neceesaiy to accomplish the object — namely, to protect your 
camp frcnn surprise. Outpost duty ia very trying and wean the 
men out. On the otiier hand, the outpost must be strong enough 
to hold the enemy, if he attacks, loi^; enough to allow your men to 
form and deploy to meet thb attack. It is not necessary to surround 
yoi^ camp with a cordon of outposts unless operating against sav- 
Agga in minor warfare. In dviliied warfare it is usually sufficient 
if the linee by which an enemy is liksly to advance are covered, 
Remember, the outpost lines must always be convex — never, under 
any oircumstanoes, concave; that is, the flanks must always be 
refused (thrown back), so that the enemy cannot work around 
them. It makee ^Molutely no difference what the formation of the 
ground is, this rule mi|^ be followed. 

You mufat always have patrols out in front of your sentmels. 
Do not rdy upon sentinels alone. Patrtds should go about two 
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miles beyond the line of sentinels. You must patrol day and 
night. The neglect of this Bimple precaution caused the suiprise of 
General Grant's army at Shiloh. Communication must be main- 
tained between the different parts of the outpoBt at all times;^ 
signal flags, telegraph lines, mounted mesaengen, and infantry 
patrols being some of the means used. Everything must be re> 
port«d to the outpost commander. It is infinitely bett«r to rqiort 
too much than too little. Experience will soon teach you the correct 
method. New troops are prone to n^lect this very important 
duty. Never relax your vigilance. Simply be^suse you do not 
see the enemy is no sign that he is not there. The Confedeiatea 
formed their battle-line within 1,000 yards of the U^n sentinels in 
broad daylight, at the battle of Shiloh, without being discovered. 
The mere tact that cavalry is out in front is no excuse for not being 
constantly on the alert. The enemy may have defeated your 
cavalry or driven it oft at a flank, so thwe may be no cavalry there 
at all. It is a wise precaution to place a few men with sign^ equip- 
ment on any Bd^^ctageous point fiom which a good view of t^e 
country may be obtained and too far to the front to be ineluded in 
the outpost line. 

A good way to remember the formation of an outpost line is to 
compare it to a hand with the fingers extended. Let tJie finger-atuls 
represent the sentinels or line of Coeeack poeta, the second joiota 
the pickets or supports, the knuckles the reserve, and the wrist the 
camp. In small commands the reserve is usually omitted as being 
unnecessary, the main body taking its place. 

l^ere are two general systems of outposts — one in which the 
entire front is covered by a line of sentinels and the other in which 
only the main avenues of approach are guarded by small bodies and 
the intervening space patrolled. The best results will usually bo 
obtained by a combination of both systems. These systems are 
ilsually referred to in military works as the Cordon System and the 
Patrol System, There are two methods of cstabliHhing the Cordon 
System. The first method is to post small bodies of ^twut twenty- 
five men each along the entire front at suitable intervals (these are 
called "pickets"), who send out sentinels to their fnwt from 100 
to 200 yards. (Distances always depend upon circumstances, how- 
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ever.) These pickets are backed up by larger bodies, called "eup- 
porta," posted from 600 to 800 yaids in their rear, one support for 
three or four piokets (depending upon cirtnunstancee), and in rear 
of the s^ipports, at about 800 or 1,000 yards, the reserve. The oamp 
nould ordinarily be about 1,200 yards in rear of the reoerve. These 
distances apply to a regiment ae outpoat for a division. For Soulier 
ecmunands the distances should, of course, be much less; but the 
distance from the Cossack poets to the supports or from the piokets 
to the support cannot safety be less than 400 yards, and from the 
supports to the reserve about the same distance. The main body 
in the above case could be about 600 yards in rear of the reserve. 

CavaUy should never be used as an outpost for infantry, if it 
can possibly be avoided. This duty is much harder on cavalry 
than on infantry, and soon ruins the horaes. Cavalry is too valuable 
for scouting and reoonuairaonee to be frittered away in this manner. 
This does not mean that cavalry patrols cannot be sent out in front 
of the line of sentin^; on the contrary, tiiis should be done; but the 
pickets and supports should be composed of infantry. In the first 
two years of the Civil War the Union Army wasted its cavalry 
shamefully in this manner. It was due entirely to the ignorance of 
the generals in the proper use of cavalry. They learned better later 
im. Don't make the same mistake. 

Single sentinels can be used in the day-time, but it is always 
better to use double a^tinels at night, especially with new men. 
They see an advancing enemy in every bush and even in blades of 
grass. This is not so likely to happen if you place two men on 
guard. Th^ have more confidence, and perform their duties better 
in consequence. 

There are three 3yBt«in3 of posting sentinels : 

The Cossack Poet System, in which small groups, consisting of 
an old soldier or corporal and three men, are sent out from the sup* 
ports about 400 yards. The sentinel is posted direct from this 
small poet, which is in concealment about 30 or 40 yards in rear of 
him. These small groups are usually reUeved every twelve hours. 
These poets are of American origin, notwithstanding their Rusuan 
name, and were evolved by Uie Continentid Army in our Revolu- 
tiooary War. Our troops found ihht in operatii^; in wooded 
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country, where the picket and sentinel aystem was used, the reliefs 
frequently loet their way at night and in the woods; so the system 
was devised of having every sentinel backed up by bis own reliefs. 
This system has many advantages and has more reeiating power 
than appears at first eight. Sentinels are not timid, knowing that 
they are closely backed up by a friendly post, and an additional 
advantage is that it takea fewer men than does the picket and sentinel 
system. 

Id the Picket System sentinels are furnished directly from the 
picketo and must be relieved from Ute picket. This requira that 
the picket be strong enough to furnish three reliefs for every sentinel 
posted. An additiontU strength must be allowed for patrols. Theee 
patrols reoonnoiter in front of the line of sentinels and maintain 
communication with the supports and neighboring pioketa. 

Another system is to use what are called "sentry squads." 
The system is the same as the Cossack post, but your sentinels are 
double, and an entire squad takes the place of the group of four 
men. This is stronger than the Cossack qrstem, being able to offer 
more reaistanoa, but, of course, requires more men. 

Fi;et]uently the best results will be obtained by a combination 
of all three. The nature of the ground will usually indicate what 
Systran to use. 

I will now illustrate the differeait systems on the blackboard, 
and will be glad to answer any questions that you gentlemen may 
oare to ask. 

I am goijig to issue to each one of you a little card containing 
the orders for a sentinel on out|>oat. Retain these cards and look 
them over occasionally until you have comniitted the orders to 
memory. This is very important 

Sentinel's Outpost Orders. 

The poAs fumishM by each picket are numbered from right 
to left, thus: Post No. 4, Picket No. 1; Post No. 1, Hcket No 2, 

Sentinels should watch and listen without betraying tiieir own 
presence, but observation is the first conmderation and concealmeni 
is of secondary importanoe. A sentinel must expose himself to see. 
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rather than limit his observation for the purpose of reauuning 
concealed. 

Sottinek must not smoke, and such conversation as may be 
necessaiy between them must be conducted in a 'wfaisper. The sen- 
tinel must not have about him any glittering accout«rmente; and, 
except in foggy weat&ei or on a dark night, must keep hia bayonet 
in ita soabbanl. 

Each sentinel should clearly understand the following; 

1. Tho counteTBign. 

2. The number of his own post. 

3. The number and podtion of his own picket and the 

name of its oottm^ftider. 

4. Tlie position of the neighboring MotinelB and of (he 

examining post, when there is one. 

6. The direction of the enemy ard the probable fine of 

hia advance. 

5. The points to which aU roads, paths, and railroada in 

sight lead. 

7. Hie namea of all Tillages and rivers in view, 

8. Hie signals by which he should communioato wit^ the 

pickets or detached poets. 
Hie mistake of giving aentinels too many inatructions and 
Olden should be avoided. If his mind ia burdened witti many de> 
tails, Uie sentinel is likdy to become hesitating, timid, and confused. 
The prindpal thing ia that be shoutd know where to look for the 
enemy and what to do if he sees him. 

LECTUEE No. 3. 
MARCHES AND ADVANCE GUASDS. 
Marching constitutes the principal occupation of troops -in 
campaign, and is one of the heaviest causes of loss. This loss may 
be materially reduced by proper tnuning and by the proper conduct 
of the march. A successful march, whether in peace m war,.i8 one 
tiiat places the troopa at their destination at the proper moment 
and in Ijte beet possible condition. With new or untrained troops, 
the proceea of ^aj^ening the men to this work must be gradual, 1^- 
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mediately after being mustered into tfie service, physical exercises 
an<l marching shbuld be begun. One march should be mads each 
day with full equipment, hu ginni-ng with a distance of two or three 
miles and increasing the distalioe daily as the troopli become hard- 
ened until a full day's march under full equipment may be made 
, without ediauBtJoD. A very «ood method is to marob the men 
some disttmoe from camp for drill, lay off the packs, complete the 
drill, and then put on packs and return to camp. It necessary, 
troops may be marched around the camp for a mile or two btf ore 
the drill commences, in tn^er to cover the desimd distamw. 

A practice march cooduotcd once a week has little, if any, 
value for untiaioed or unhardened tnmps. A practice march once 
or twice a mouth is, in my opinion, absolutely worthlees. Its only 
result is to di^ust the men, produce sore feet, and waste time that 
mig^t with profit be devoted to something else. The marching effi- 
ciency of an organiiktion is judged by the amount of straggling and 
elongation and the condition of the men at the end of the march. 

lie drinking of water on tte march should be avoided as much 
as possible. . If a mdn eommenott to drink early in the march, he is 
almost always sure to suffer from lack of water and thirst before the 
march is half over. Your non-comnuBaioDCd officers must bfe in- 
structed to see that men do not commence to drink from their can- 
teens early in the march. I have found that a very good scheme to 
prevent the men from drinking water is to Kquirethem to place 
their canteens where they are hard to get at; t^ will frequently 
deter the men from drinking unless they are mlly in need of water. 
With the new infantry pat^ the canteen can be carried on the back 
in the center of the pack in such a way that a man will have to get a 
comrade to get hia canteen for him, as he cannot reach it himself. 
Many men will go without water in preference to getting some man 
to get th^ canteens for tJion. In any case, t&e man can't get at 
his canteen without the knowledge o^ his squad corporal. 

Closing up during a halt or changing gait to gain or lose dis- 
tance shoukl be prohibited. 

Most troops make the mistake of marching too fast. The gait 
should sot be over two miles per hour until the men have become 
thoroughly hardened. Officers at the head of the column, srtting 
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the pace, are frequentty to blame for this. As officer leading a 
tuarch ehould frequoitly turn aroidid and observe the column to 
see how the men are standing it, and if he notices that the column 
is straggling, he should immediately reduce the pace. Nothing is 
gained by getting into camp with about half of your men. 

I am going to mention another thing that hardly belongs here, 
but you should know it. Remember, the quartermaster se^eant, 
artificer, company cledc, and the two cooka always march with the 
company wagon or with the wagon train. 

The column of twos should never be resorted to on the march 
unloe the road is bad or is very dusty. It doubles the length of 
your column and m^es it just that much hatdei for the men in the 
rear to Ice^ up. Always march in column of squads, if possibte. 
Aflow the men to open out laterally, but make them keep well 
<doMd up. If thii method is followed, it affords men an opportunity 
to pick their way to some extent, gives them plenty of air, and 
makes the march very mubh easier. 

Two yards between men of the some rank is not too much, if 
the road space allows it. 

File-doeers should be directed to march at the head and rear 
of their companies. 

An officer should always march at the rear of his oompany to 
see. that men do not fall out and ke^ well closed up. 

I liave never believed that the ten-minutes reat prescribed in 
Begulations is sufficient. I have found in marching troops that I 
have always gott«n better results by prescribing that each rest will 
be for fifteen minut«e. Eveiy man in the command knows before- 
hand exactly how much time he will have to relieve himself, adjust 
his et^pment, 6x his shoes, etc,, and it keeps the command in a 
much better humor. It is very impprtant to keep the men in good 
humor, and carefully avoid anything that will cause the slightest 
irtitation. Mental worry or irritation wears a command out muoh 
fastw than physical hardahip. A happy and contented column will, 
without difficulty, march twice as far aa a column that is anw^ed 
or irritated or continually nagged. Whatever yOu do, never nag 
yoitf men. If necessary to speak to them or correct a defect, do it 
kindly and cheerfully. Undue severity is veiy, very seldom neo- 
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eesaiy. Now, this doesn't mean that men must be coddled, or 
eymfrntiiued with; on the contrary, this must be studiously avoided; 
but don't nag them or annoy them continually. 

Another thing, never hurry your men in getting their break- 
fast or in breaking camp. Frequently, if ttiia is neglected, the 
command will start out in a humor that will stay with the oolumn 
all day and very materially affect its marching and fighting. If 
they are a Uttle late, make up the time on Uie march by going a 
little faster or by marching five minutes longer than you would 
have had they been on time. Now, this doesn't mean that troops 
must Hot be taught to be prompt; but use judgment. 

I never {jreeoribe the hour for startint;. I prescribe the hour 
for breakfast, loading wagons, and breaking camp, but I always 
reserve the right to say when the column will be placed in maroh. 
Frequently troops will be ready to start out ten or fifteen minutes 
before the time you have prescribed if you place it in orders. Take 
advantage of this, and move out when you have observed that 
everything is ready. If you hurry than, wagons will not be prop- 
erly loaded, and this will cause delay later on by the loads slipping, 
etc.; BO you gain nothing after all, and put the command in a bad 
humor in the bargain. 

General Sherman once said: "No man can get the best out of 
his troops unless he commands their spirits as well as their le^." 
In order to do this, you must be in sympathy with your men and 
observe them continually. Take care of them, and they will not 
fful you when you want them. 

Now you officers, upon getting into camp, must see that your 
men are comfortable first and that their wonts are attended to, then 
have your own tent pitched and look after yourself. But remem- 
ber, the men must always eome fir^. They are the ones that do 
the woric; you can do nothing wiUiout them. When they realiie 
that you have thor interests at heart, they will meet every demand 
that you make upon them without a murmur, and will never fail 
you when you need them. 

Advance Guards. 

If troops could march to the battle-field unmolested like the 
knights of old repaired to their toumaments, nine-tenths of the 
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difficultiea of the art of war would be elimmated. Protootion on 
the march is absolutely necessary, and the neglect of this very simple 
tbiag has caused coiiitieeB defeats. 

Had General Braddock (in the French and Indian War) cov- 
ered his advance with an advance guard, or even a few patrols, he 
would never have walked into the ambush that he did and wbb' 
defeated. 

General St. Clare, of our Army, was sent by President Wash- 
ington into the Northwest Territory in 1706, after the Indians. He 
was especially cautioned by Washii^ton to cover hia advance and 
be careful of ambuscades. Notwithstanding this fact, he marched 
his column without an advance guard or without ev0n advance 
skirmishers, and was struck by the Vidians whcta crossing a river 
Bind bis column was badly defeated. Up to the time of Qi« engage- 
ment, like Braddock, he had seen no signs of the enemy, and con- 
sequently tboi^t that there was none near. 

In 1876 General Crook conducted a march of 1,000 miles 
through a country infested with 10,000 Indians and never saw one. 
However, he had an advance guard, and was not attacked or sur- 
prised. The Indiana, however, had his column under oonatant 
observation. 

I mention these few instances to show you what will happen if 
you neglect this important precaution, and also what may happen 
even when you do have an advance guard. Simply because you 
don't see ttie enemy is no aign that they are not there. Never, under 
any drcumstancee whatever, nef^ect to oover your march if there is 
the slightest chance of encoimterit^ the enemy. 

Napoleon once said: "Always place your best troops in the 
advance guard. These troops must be well drilled and instructed, 
and will be required to maneuver continually." 

Poor troops in the advance guard are a constant source of irri- 
taUcm and embairasement to a column commander, and will d^y 
the advance of the column instead of facilitating it as they should do. 

It is the business of the advance guard to provide for the se- 
curity of the column on the march, remove obstructions on the line 
of march, repair bridges, brush aside small bodies of the enemy, and 
in general to facilitate in every way the oiarch of the column. 
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The advance gU&rd provideg for its own security by suitable 
fonnationB, and not by b. cautious snd timid advtuice. This is a 
common error committod by new troops in the field and bIbo at drill. 
Instead of advancing briskly, they stroll along at about one and one- 
half miles per hour when they should be goii^ three at least. The 
advanoe guard continually meets with checks, due to the neceflsity 
of reconnoitering points some distance from tite line of march, 
clearing the road, fixii^; bridges, etc. ; consequenUy they must main- 
tain a good gait, so as not to delay the main body. Remember this 
and watch it at drill. 

FrequKitly a marching column will have to protect itself tmai 
many direotione. This object is socurod by the-means of advance 
guard, fiaiik guards, and a rear guard., Ronember, on a retreat 
the advaoce guard is usually colled "leading troops." Tba rear 
guard in this case is the important body, being next to the enemy ; 
but leading troops ore always necessary to repair and clew the road, 
prevent a faostils population from damaging bridgea, obstructing 
the road, etc. 

The principle upon which an advance guard is formed is thie: 
The enemy must first be met by a small bbdy, called a "point," 
usually a squad; this is backed up by a still lai^r body, and so on 
until the main body is reached. 

Each fraction or subdivision must be lat^ enough to hoM Uie 
enemy lobg enoi^ to allow the supporting fraction ample time for 
deployment. The names of these different fractions aie as follows: 
point, support, and reserve. 

A company usually sends forward only a point — about one 
squad — about 400 yards. 

A battalion should send forward a oompany, which would form 
the support, and it in turn would send forward a point. Distance 
of point from company, about 300 yards; distanceof company from 
battalion, about 600 yards. (This with war strength eompuiiea.) 

A regiment should place a battalion in the advance guard if ttie 
enemy is close and liable to be met. If the enemy is not close and 
active, two companies would be sufficient, but this has the dis- 
advantage that I spoke about in a previous lecture, of breaking up 
tactical units, which should always be avoided. 
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A brigada would usually place a lament in tbe advance guard, 
although tTobattalioDB would usually besuffioiettt; but here, again, 
we don't want to break up tactical ilmts, so we send the entire 
raiment. 

The reserve usually marches with as much comfort as the 
main body. 

Service with Uie point and mih the support is usually very 
trying, owing to the neceeaity of sending out patrols, clearing the 
road, et«. 

Normally, flankers are not sent out to habitually march abreast 
of tbe oc^umn. This was the old method and has given way to the 
method of sending out patrols to examine important points, or take 
station on some high point and observe until the column has passed 
or there is no siga of danger. Flankws sent out ISO yards from the 
column are practically worthless; 400 or 600 yards is the minimum 
distance at which they can be of any use. Kemember, we are not 
trying to find a few men or a scout or two, but w«-are trying to guard 
the column from a force large enough to do it some damage. 

Flank patrols are sent out from the support and also from the 
reserve. Hiey will be left behind and must not attempt to rejoin 
their own subdivision. They rejoin the column when their mission 
has been accomplished and then join the nearest unit, reporting to its 
oonunander. They reji^n their own ubit at the first opportunity. 
Cavalry and mounted scouts or orderUes can save the infantry very 
materially if detailed for this work, 

If you have any mounted men with the column, it is a good 
plan to s«td a mounted point about 600 yards in advance of the 
infantry point. 

Advance guard patrols are conducted like other patrols. I 
will exptun the conduct of patrols in a later lecture. 

When the column halts at the end of the march or for any 
length of time before the end of the march, the advance guard forms 
what is called a "march outpost." The march outpost is not as 
complete as a regular outpost, but endeavors to cover all important 
points and avenues by which an enemy ought advance. They are 
responsible for the safety of the column until reUeved by the r^ulai 
outpost. Outposts are usually relieved in the evening, in which 
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case the orsaniiaUon fonns the advance guard the following day. 
In targe commands troops are usually detailed on this duty for 
several days at a time, in which ease tbey form the necessary Out- 
posts until their toui is finished. In the Japanese-Ruesiait War it 
was the custom in Uie Japanese Army to detail troops on this duty 
for two weeks at a time. The Japanese officers told our military 
attach^ that the system was very satisfactory. This was with llwge 
forces, of course. With small commands, it is usually better to 
change the outpost and advuice guard daily. When ohangiDg tb» 
outpost, it is usually best to relieve them early in the morning or at 
evening. If the enemy attacks, he will usually attack at this time, 
so you will have douUe strength on the outpost line at that time. 

Under KRne ciroumstances a skirmish-line witJi wide intervals 
furnishes a very good formation for the protection of the column. 
In this case the suiq)ort dm follow in column of squads in one or two 
columns, ss may be necessary. 

Rear guards are formed and maneuvered like advance guards, 
only the formation ia reversed. 

A flahk guard should always throw out patrols, well out on the 
exposed flank. Flank guards will usually need a small point. The 
advance guard commands should also commtwd tho flank guard j 
unless circumstances mider it not advisable. 

Advance cavalry will usuaUy be under the command of the 
advance guard commander and, of course, wiU be several miles in 
advuice of the infantry point. Independent oavaby is imder the 
orders of the commander of the force and is not under the control 
of the advance guard commander. 

This ia a very large subject to cover in one smaU lecture, but I 
have endeavored to bring out tiie principal points. 

I wiU be glad to answer any questions. 

LECTURE No. 4, 
RECONNAISSANCE AND PATROLLINO. 
"How can any man teU what to do when he is ignorant of what 
his enemy is about?" This remark was made by a celebrated 
Fratob general. 
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Military information may be considered under two general 
heads — ntunely: (1) that collected by the general stafif in time of 
peace; (2) that obtained by troopa in the field after the outbreak 
of hostilities. The former relates to the geography, resources, and 
military strength of the various nations, and enables the War De- 
partment to decide upon the wue of an army or expedition, the pro- 
portion of the difierent arms, character of clothing, equipment, etc., 
that may be necessary in the event of war. The latter relates to 
the theater of operations and to the position, strength, intentions, 
etc., of the enemy in the field, and is absolutely esB^tial to enable 
a commander properly to estimate the situation. With the first 
this paper has nothing to do; Iwilldiscussthelatterunder "Recon- 
' naissance and PatroUing." 

InfonnatioD in the field is obtained from various sources — 
higher commanders, adjoining troops, inhabitants, newspapers, 
tetters, telegr^h files, prisoners, deserters, spies, maps, and re- 
cont^iissance by scouts and patrols. 

Knowledge of the terr^, always essential to a correct under- 
stuiding of the situation, is obtained from a careful study of availa- 
ble maps, supplemented by thorough reconnaissance. This is why 
it is absolutely necessary that every officer and non-commissiosed 
officer know how to reftd a map intelligently. Very few miUtaiy 
. persona are required to make maps, but all military men will be 
required to read them, if they are going to play the game with any 
chance of success. 

Reconnaissance begins as soon as the theater of possible op^- 
ations is entered, and continues throughout the campaign. No 
matter what other sources of informatitm may be available, recon- 
naissance must be depended upon to obtain the information upon 
which all tacticf^ movements of troops should be based. Recon- 
naissance preceding deployment for action is of vital importance. 
Reconnaissance, remember, ia continued throu^out the action; it 
does not cease when contact b established. 

Patrob should always be seat out to the front and flanks to try 
to locate the enemy's line, to find out where his flanks are, and to 
report upon the nature of the ground over which the attack will 
have to be delivered. A neglect of this precaution has caused 
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numerous defeats. The failure in this respect at the battle of 
Waterioo in 1815 caused the French cavalry, who were ordered to 
cfaai^ the British linee, to ride into aqd fill up a sunken road which 
was in their front and was not known to be there. Of course, the 
chai^ failed, and many men were lost needlessly. A swamp or 
marsh in j^ur front not reported may stop the most determined 
infantry attack. 

Patrols sent out to reconnoiter the ground are usually c^ed 
"grocnd sconts." 

It is absolutely essential that the enemy's position be located 
before the deployment commences; otherwise you are veiy liable to 
start your line against the enemy in the wrong direction, and tins 
spells ''defeat." 

It may be taken as a rule that troops deployed and under fire 
cannot change front. Therefore it is absolutely neceasarjr that your 
tine be started in the proper direction at the commencement of tbt) 
action. Even a slight error in this respect is apt to cause defeat. 
Your attack will not go home where you want it to, and thus may 
fail. Even after y6ur attack has been launched in the proper di- 
rection, it is difiicult to keep it going in the same direction. There 
is always a tendency to oblique, which must be guarded ^^aiust. 
Frequently it will be necessary to halt the entire line and start the 
attack over again by sending a fraction of the line forward in the 
correct direction and requiring the remainder of the line to guide 

Recomioitering patrols must be careful to neglect nothing in 
gaining information. Kemember, in queationii^ civilians it is better 
to avoid using military terms with which they are not familiar. 
Don't ask them if they have seen cavalry, infantry, or artillery; but 
ask them if they have seen soldiers on foot, or on horseback, or with 
guns on wheels. Don't ask them how many men they have seen 
because estimates of civihans in this respect are almost sure to be 
worthless; but ask them when the soldiers commenced to arrive 
when the last of them got in, etc. You will then be able to calculate 
the time, and thus estimate the number of men. 

Be careful, in your messages, to separate what you have seen 
yourself from what you believe or have been told. Don't ay. 
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'"nteoiemy is at X," unless you have seen them there yourself; but 
Bay, "A civilian leporte that the villus of X lb full of soldiers," or 
you may say, "I believe that the village of X is oeoupied by ttie 
enemy, because I have seen the following indicatimis" (here mention 
what you have seen). 

In questioning civilians, try to enter into a oonvorsation with 
them, and frame your qu»tionB so that they will think they are 
pnHnfAed by natural curioaity. Don't let them think that you are 
trying to extract military information, because, if 3^11 do, they will 
likely shut up' like a dam, unless you are in friendly territory. Re- 
member, the average town^red civilian knows little. If anything, 
of the surrounding country. Country doctors, peddlers, and any 
man who is in the habit of traveling is more apt to have the informa- 
tion that you desire. Frequently valuable information can be ob- 
ttuned by looking through letters in the poet-office and by exom- 
ining tel^rams on file in the telegraph office. Prisoners are always 
a valuable means of gaining information, but the beat person to 
question them is the guard over them, who can enter into conversa- 
tion, and thus extract vf^uable mformation. Treat your prisoners 
w^, and you will usually be able to get more information tnxa them 
than you would if you abuse them. 

Be careful, if you are captured, not to give any information 
whatever. Don't attoitpt to give false information, because you 
may unwittingly ^ve real information. 

In reconnoitering, remember it is information that you are 
after and that you must get it. Don't be afraid to take any risk 
in order to accomplish your mission. If the safety of your men were 
the only coonderation, they could be left off the battle-fi<dd, and 
then no one would get hurt. 

Napoleon once said, "You can't make an omelette without 
breaking ^s^" Frequently you will not be able to get information 
without running risks and losing some men, but it is all in the game. 
It is team-work that counts, and we want our team to win, no matter 
what it costs. 

Infantry reconnoitering patrols rarely go more than two mile* 
in advutce of supporting troops. If it is necessary to reoonnoitM 
b^ond that distance, it is better to send cavalry of mountMl mOii 
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Infonoation, to be of any value, must he immediately commu- 
nicated to your commanding officer. An liour or a few minutes' 
delay may render important information worthless. If information 
is very valuable, send it by different meesengera, who will return by 
different routea, so, if one man is captured, the other man may 
get through. 

Patrols. 

Patrols are roughly divided into two classes — small pataols and 
strong patrols. A small patrol consiste of from three to nine men. 
A strong patrol consists of from ten men to a company. 

Patrols are classified as reoonnoiteiing, harassing, expedilionaiy , 
visiting, and combat patrols. In special cases patrols may be given 
missions different from the above. 

A patrol is a detaclun^t sent out &nm the command to gain 
information, or to prevent the enemy from gaining information, or 
to harass the enemy's outposts or oolumne on the marob, or to blow 
up a bridge, or capture prisoners, or Cor any special mission where & 
small force is sufficient. 

In goteral, it may be said that the formation of a patrol con- 
forms to the formation of a large body of troops; tiiat is, it should 
have an advance guard, rear guard, and flank guards, ftte patrol 
must always be formed so as to facilitate the gaining of information, 
or to enable it to accomplish its mismon and secure the escape of 
at least one man should it be cut off or captured. 

The usual mistake is to form the patrol so that the mrai cannot 
see more than one man can. This is the result of not having the 
proper formation or sufficient intervals. 

Patrols must alwEQ^s have an advance and rear guard. If the 
patrol is targe enough, it should also have flank guards. It is usualfy 
sufficient if these bodies are represented by one man, although wiUi 
strong patrols three or four men might be placed in each guard. 

When the patrol leader receives his instructions, he should be 
careful to eq>Iain them in detail to all the men of his patrol, and 
be sure that each man thoroughly understands them. This is nec- 
essary in tlie event of 1^ being killed, c^tured, or becoming atp- 
arated from his patn^ This is very important. Don't forget it. 
He inspects his patrol and sees that every man is properly anned,. 
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equipped, and baa good shoes on, and that his fMt are in good con- 
dition, 80 that he can march and not delay the patrol. No man 
should be taken altsig who haa a coi^, iMCause it might betray 
ibe presence of the patrol to the enemy. Of course, no maa should 
be taken who is intoricated or eick. 

The patrol leader should be careful to see that equipments do 
not rattle or ^tea in the sun. 

The patrol leader should be sure that he tiioroughly under- 
stands his orders, and knows exactly what he should accomplish 
and jt]st what he is expected to. Don't make the mistake of giving 
the patrol leader too many InatrtictionB. This has a tendency to 
conAise him ofid make him slight his work, or he may try to ac- 
OHnplish too much. 

Patrols should be sent out to accomplish one or at most two 
objects. If you deeire to have three or four thin^ acOMnpli^ed, 
it is better to send out three or four patrols, instead of entrusting 
them all to one patnd. 

The patrol leader should be careful to be sure that he knows 
where he is to go, how far he is to go, whom meesagos are to be sent 
to, and where they are to be sent, also when he is to return. It is 
always better to return by a different route from the one followed 
on going out, so that your patrol cannot be ambu^ed. 

Patrols advance cautiously, but not timidly. Note well the 
difference. They should endeavor to keep concealed aa much as 
possible, but concealment must not interfere with the acoomplish- 
ment of their mission. 

TTilln should be carefully reconnoitered, and from the tops of 
them a good view ■oi the surrounding country can usually be ob- 
tained. This should iiever be ji^ected. The man detailed for 
this work should work his way carefully to the to|i, remain in con- 
cealment while reconnoitering, and should withdraw with the same 
■caution that he exercised in going up, whether anything is seen or 
not. The other fellow may be a better scout than you are and may 
keep concealed. Remember, just because you don't see the enemy 
is no sign that they are not in the vicinity. 

Ip reconnoitering exposed places, it is better for the patrol t« 
remain in concealmrait for some time and observe the house or 
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village before sending anyone in to complete the reconnaiasAnce. 
n&i send in two or three men, while the patrol rem^na in ooa- 
C^alment, ready to support them, if necessary. 

Small patrols sfapuld never enter a house or esdosure without 
carefully reconnoitering it beforehand. 

Never trust the inh^itanta of a hostile country. The neglect 
of this precaution has caused the capture at countless patrols and 
detactuneots. 

Now, don't try to fi^ht every chance you get. This ie a frequent 
mistake made by new troops. Bemomber ttus: A patrol srat (Hit 
to gain information differs fr<an one sent out to prevent be tmemy 
from gaining infonnation in this respect: the first one never fi^ts 
unless forced to; the other one fights every time it has an <^poT- 
tunity. One avoids trouble, and Uia other is looking for a row 
aU the time. Be sure you know to what dase you beloi^ before 
you start out. 

The patrol leader (and the men, if possible) should bo familiar 
with the etaemy'e uniforms, so that they can report intell^ntly 
upofa what they see. 

The number of a regiment in your front may seem a small 
matter to you, but it may be of vital importance to the commands. 
For example: Headquarters has information that the 27th In&ntry 
RegimMit belongs to the 7th Brigade of the 3d Division; th^ know 
tfaat two days ago that division was sixty milee from the battle- 
field. Now a patrol sends in information to the effect that a dead 
soldier belonging to the 27th Infantry Regiment was found in the 
budiee. You see what that means to headquarters; it means that 
the 3d Division has arrived on the line, or at least the 7th Brigade 
has arrived; that means that the enemy has received reinforce- 
mcats — a very important thing for headquarters to know. 

If you are familiar with the enemy's uniform and see a soldier 
in a certain unifonn on outpost or on patrol and report this fact, it 
may amount to the same thing as in the previous case. 

Be careful not to report mounted infant^ as cavally, or hone 
artillery as field artillery, for the same reason. In horse artillery 
every one in the battery is mounted; in field artillery the caimon- 
eers ride <w the limbers and caissons. You can tell mounted in- 
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f&Dtiy from cavalry, because th^ will not have sabers. Alt these 
little things are important. 

Before the annies come into actual contact, it is very important 
that the first s^^t of the enemy should be immediately reported. 
After the first deta^ment is reported, if you happen to see other 
sm^ (ietachmenta, it is not necessary to report their presence. 

In writing mesSE^ee, take plenty of time and make your message 
clear and (^ some value. It is better to take ten minutes to write a 
message that is of WHne value than it is to writo one in thirty seconds 
that means nothing. Always put ihe time that the message was 
written on it. Time means everything in war. If you neglect 
this, your message has little value, if any. 

What friendly patrols are met with, always exchange informa- 
tion with them. You or they may never get back to your lines, and 
if you n^eot this, much valuable information may be lost. 

I am going to issue you little cards, which contain things that 
every patnd leader (and [oivate, for that matter) should know by 
heart. Study them and eonunit tiieir contoits to m«nory, 

I will now ilhistrate on the blackboard the formation of patrols. 
Instmctitms for Patrols. 

A patrol is a detachment sent out from a command to gtun in- 
formation of the country or of the enemy,, or to prevent the enemy 
from gaining information. 

In special cases patrols may be given missions other than these. 

A patrol sent out to gain information differs from one sent out 
to prevent the enemy giuning information in this respect; a patrol 
sent out to gain information does not fight unless absolutely mi- 
avoidable; one sent out to prevent the enemy from gaining in- 
formation attacks eveiy small body or patrol of the enemy that it 
encounters. The first avoids trouble and hides when bodies of the 
enemy ate met with, and the other is hunting for trouble all the time. 

Patrols ate roughly divided into two classes — small and strong. 
A small patrol consists of from three men to a squad. A strong 
patrol consists of from nine men to a full company. 

Small patrols are better for gaining information than large ones. 

An infantry patrol rarely goes more th^ two miles in advance 
of the outpost sentinels. 
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A patrol should always be formed so as to permit the escape 
of at least one mao, if suddenly surprised or attacked. 

A patrol should be formed as foUons: main body, advance 
guard, rear guard, right flank guard, and left flank guard. If a 
patrol is very small, some of these will have to be omitted, but it 
must always hare an advance and ret^ guard. 

With a patrol of four or five men the distances may vaiy from 
25 to'60 yards; with a larger patrol they may be as great as 100 yards. 

At times a column or files or a thin skirmish-line with suitable 
distances or intervals may be a satisfactory formation. 

In very open country disttmces may be as great as 300 yards 
without danger. 

When ordered to prepare for patrolling, the patrol leader as- 
semblea his men, inspects their arms and ammunition, and sees that 
no man is sick, intoidcated, or has a cough, or has any papon or 
maps on his person that might betray information to the enemy if 
captured. He sees that their accouteiments do not glisten or tatUe 
when they march. He repeats his instructions to his men, and. must 
be sura that every man thoroughly understands them. 

Besides his am:is and ammunition, the patrol leader should 
have a compass, a watch, a pencil, a note-book, and, when prac- 
ticable, field message blanks and a map of the country. 

Before sending a message, written or verbal, make the mes- 
sei^er repeat it. 

Written messages should state tiie place, dat«, hour, and minute 
of their diqiatch. 

In friendly territory, send one messenger; in the enemy's 
country, two. 

Before starting out, be sure that you know what is expected 
of you — where you are to go, how far you are to go, and when you 
are to return. 

Be sure you know where your messages are to be sent. 

Be careful, in your messages, to separate what you know from 
what you have heard or what 3'ou believe. 

State whether you will remain where you are or where you 
intend to go. 
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OMubst Patrols. 
A combat patrol is one which is always sent out from a d^ 
ployed itne to guaid its flanks from BiupiiBe and attack. It must be 
weU out to the flank and sli^tly in advance of the line, nev«r in 
rear of it. If attacked, it must reeist to the last man until the line 
has been warned and has had time to prepare for the attack against 
its flank. 



LECTURE No. 5. 
COHTACT Airo DEPLOYMENT FOR ACTIOH. 

Usually an action opens fay Uie advance guaids coming in con- 
tact, or the advance guard may run into the enemy's outposts. 

Whether am action will commence at once under the above con- 
ditions will depend entirely upon the intentions of the commanders 
and the orders given to the outpost and advance guard commanders. 
An advance guard commander may have orders to halt when he 
encounters the enemy, or he may have been instructed to attack at 
once, or reconnoiter the enemy's line and develop his positian. In 
any case the attack should not be ordered until careful reconnais' 
sance has been made. 

I spoke to you in a previous lecture of the danger of attaddng 
an enemy's position before carefully locating bis line. If you butt 
r^t in and deploy a large percentage of your men at the commence- 
ment of the action, and your guees has not been correct, you will 
be defeated. 

An action is tisually preceded (after contact has been obtained) 
by cavalry combats and engagements between patrols until the 
oitire line has been reconnoitered and you have found the weak point 
in the enemy's line, or the most favorable ground ovta which to 
deliver your attack. 

The commaader of Uie troops should always get as far to the 
front as he can do ao with safety, and, if possible, recomioiter the 
ground himself before he orders an attack. He should decide on a 
plan of attacJc and carry it through. It b very difficult, if not im- 
possible, to change your plan aftN you have once started the attack ; 
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so decide just what you are going to do, and then do it. Don't 
bag^e, don't vadUate— decide on a plan, and Uien stick to it. 

The difficulty of leoonnaisBanae increases in proportion to the 
measures adopted by an ennny to soreOi himself. You must eig>ect 
iioB, so don't be diaappmnted when you find that it is difficult to 
(Atom any information. Frequmitly it will be neoeesary to s^d 
forwanl thin lines of akirmiahers to make the enemy show iumsdf 
and disclose his position. Sometimes it is impossible to obtiun sat- 
isfactory information until after the action has begun, and that is 
why you want to avoid a premature deployment. 

Remembra' that each separate column movii^; forward to the 
attack or to deploy for action reconnoiters to its front and flanks, 
irrespective of the fact that they know friendly troops are on their 
flanks. They must maintain commmiication with these bodies. 

Battalion commanders in the first line establish patrob to ob- 
serve and report the progress or conduct of adjoining troops when 
these cannot be seen. 

Always commence an action by deploying a fraction of your 
command; you can then control the prepress of the action by 
sendii^ in Ute supports and prolonging your line to the right or Idt 
as the case may require. For example: A company would usually 
place one platoon in the firing-line; a battalion, one company; a 
r^ment, two companies; a brigade, one battalion. As the fight 
opens and you come under fire, you can then tell where to put in 
your supports and whether the line should be prolonged to the r^t 
or left or in an oblique direction. If the first small fraction has not 
been deployed in the correct direction, no great amount of harm has 
been done, and you can rectify your mistake before it is too late. 

Deploymmt for Action. 

After contact has ti^en place and the reconniussance has com- 
menced, troops must be moved up to the front under cover and 
mossed, preparatory to deployment. 

BattaUons in close column, regiments in column or line of 
masses, eto., or troops can assume the formation of a line of columns. 
A regiment in line of colutana, with apprtqiriate intervals between 
battalions; each battalion in column of squads, or the formatiop 
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may be a line of company columue; l^e head of each company on 
the same line, with proper intervals between conqMiiies, eaeh 
company in column of equads, ete. The terrain and the oonditknui 
of the action will govern this. You might have three lines, each 
battalion in line of company columns. 

Now, don't forget your combat patrols, well out on each flank. 
They should be sent out ae ciood as tiie deployment oommences. A 
deployment commencea as soon ae the regiment, battalion, or com- 
pany breaks from the column of n!arch. 

When moving forward to the attack or to take up a poeition 
from which to deploy for action, remembw to leave your wagon 
trains well to the rear, where they will be to no danger and where 
they will not be in the road. If you are victorious, the trains CMi 
come up; and if you are defeated, word can be mnt to them to retreat, 
and they will be sent out of the way before your troops want to use 
the road. A neglect of this simple precaution has turned many re- 
pulses into routs tmd caused the loss of numerous wagon trains 
that shoidd have been saved. 

R«nember, each battalion is provided with two escort wag- 
ons, called "combat wagons"; these wagons follow the battalion 
wherever it goes, and are loaded with two bandoliers of cartridges 
for every rifle in the battalion. This is called the "extra ammuni- 
tion." This ammunition is issued just before the battalion com- 
mences its deployment, two bandoliers to each man; a soldier will 
thus go into action with 220 rounds, which should last him through 
any ordinary action. 

The ammunition supply of troops on the firing-line is supple- 
mented by the ammunition collected from the dead and wounded. 
Company commanders are charged with this duty. The major 
orders the issue of the extra anununition. 

These combat wagons, when emp^, inunediately return to the 
rear, refill, and then move forward, halt under cover, and endeavor 
to locate their battalion, inform its commander ^ere they are, and 
awEut orders. Itey are not part of the r^mental train, and are 
not supposed to be used for any otiier purpose. The company hand- 
litters are carried on them when going into action. It is forbidden 
to place any other articles on these wagons. 
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Remmober that troopa going into action cannot expect to have 
tiiat day more ammunition than they can carry into the action with 
them, supplemented by that collected from the dead and wounded . 

The combat wagons, unless ot^erwiae ordered by hi^er au- 
thority, maich directly in rear oC th^ battalion. 



LECTUBB No. 6. 
THE ATTACK. 



Modem cotnbat requires the hi^est order of truning, disci- 
pline, lettdership, and morale on the part of the infantry. Compli- 
cated maneuvers are impracticable. Efficient leader^p and a 
determination to win by simple and direct methods must be de- 
pended upon for success. 

The duties of infanti? are many and difficult. All infantry 
must be fit to cope with all conditions tiiat may arise. Modem 
war requires but one kind of infantry — good infantry. In local 
combats, which make up the general battle, the better endurance, 
use of ground, fire efficiency, discipline, and training will win. It is 
the dVity of the infantry to win the local Buccessee which enable the 
commanding general to win the battle. 

The aucoeaaful advance of one company allows the battalion 
to advance; the advance of the battalion lets the regiment forwaid; 
the advance of the regiment lets the brigade forward; and this in 
turn lets the divi^n advance, pierce the enemy's line, and thus 
win the battle. You can thus see the responsibility which rests up- 
on the company commander. One company may win or lose a bat^ 
tie by the m^ner in which it is handled. 

Infantry must be trained to expect and bear the heaviest losses 
in combat and on the march without becoming discouraged. It is 
your work. Flay the game for all it is worth. Good infantry can 
defeat an enemy greatly superior in numbers, but lacking in training, 
disuptine, and morale. 

After the mechanism of extended order drill has been learned 
with pteoiaion in the company, every exercise should be, as far as 
practicable, in the nature of a maneuver (combat exercise) a^inst 
ftn imaginary outlined or represented enemy. Company extended 
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order drill may be conducted without reference to & tactical situa- 
tioD, but a combat exercise, whaterer the sue of the unit ^nployed, 
should be conducted under an assumed tactical situation. 

Self-reliance, initiative, aggreesivenesa, and a conception of 
team-work constitute the fuudtuuentol chaiacteiiatics of succesef ul 



A good plui, once adopted and put into execution, should not be 
abandoned, unless it becomes clear that it cannot succeed. After- 
thoughts aie danguous, eiccept as they aid in the execution of tb'S' 
or^in^ plui. 

Combats that do not promise success or some real advantage 
to the general plan should be avoided. Don't fight just for the 
sake of fighting. 

Complicated maneuvers are not likely to succeed in war. 

Officers must show themselves true leaders. They must exact 
of their troops the strictest discipline on the battle-field. Lax dis- 
cipline and slipshod methods will never succeed. 

Constant efforts must be made to spare the troops all unnec- 
essary hardship and fatigue, so as to conserve their energies for the 
supreme test. 

A commander t^es full and direct chai^ of the firing-line 
only when the line has absorbed his entire command. 

Commanders should tell their subordinateB what they want 
done, but not how it is to be done. If you can't trust the man to 
do the work, detail someone else. 

Subordinates must be loyal to their commanders and strive in 
every way to carry out their wishes. A great deal of latitude is 
necessarily allowed subordinates, but this must not become Ucense 
on their part. 

Remember, when the men of two or more units intermingle on 
the firin^Jine, all officers and men immediately submit to the senior. 

Officers and platoon guides seek to fill vacancies caused by 
casualties. Each seizes any opportunity to exercise the functions 
consistont witb his grade, and all assist in the maintenance of order 
and control. 

Any officer or non-commiasioned officer who becomes sep- 
arated from his proper unit and cannot rejoin it must at cmce place 
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Soldiers must be taught the nesessity of remainmg with their 
comptuiiee, but those who become detached must join the nearest 
company and serve with it until the battle is over or reorganization 
is ordered. 

Long-range fire is permisable in pursuit on account of the moral 
effect of any fire under the circumstancee; at other times it is of 
doubtful value. 

In attack, the desire to open fire when losses are first felt must 
be repressed. The attack which halts to open fire at long ranges 
will seldom succeed. You should endeavor to work up to within 800 
yards before opeTiing fire — 1,000 yards at moat. ' 

The men must be impressed with tJie fact that, having made a 
considerable advance under fire and having been diecked, it is sui- 
cidal to turn back in daylight. You must stay where you are until 
supported or until you can retire under cover of darkness. 

Confidence in their ability to use the bayonet gives the attacking 
troops the promise of success. Remember, only the offensive wins. 

The best protection from the enemy's fire is a well-directed and 
delivered fire from your own line. 

Always keep out a formed reserve and don't throw it in until 
the chai%e b ordered. 

Thirty rounds in the right pocket section of the belt will be 
held as a reserve to be expended only when ordered by an officer. 
Mm continue to fire until they get down to this reserve, when they 
cease firing. If aaiied why they are not firing, they report that they 
are down to the reserve thirty rounds. 

Men are- never sent back from the firing-line for ammunition , 
Men sent forward with Eunmunition remain with the firing.4ine. 

At the formation of the company, squads and platoons are 
designated, 'nteee assignments and designations are never changed 
in battle. Losses in tbe platoon are filled from the olficeTs and non- 
commissioned officers of the platoon or from reinforcements arriving 
on the firing-line. A reinforcement of less than a platoon has little 
value. It will be avoided. The origioal platoon divisions of the 
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companies in the firin^4i]ie should be nuuntained and should not be 
broken up by the miiiBling of reinforcements. 

Men joining ibe firmg-4ine should go forward, whm a rush is 
ordered, with the men on their right. 

In general, the company when acting alone, ia employed accord- 
ing to the principles applicable to the battalion; the captain usit^ 
his platoons like the major uses his companies, makii^ due allow- 
ance for the difference in strength. 

Five or six officers and men, selected from the most accurate 
eetimaters in the company, are designated as range-findera, and are 
specially trained in estimating distances. 

VoUey firing has limited application. In defense it may be 
used in the early sh^es of an action, if the enemy presents a large, 
compact target. It may be used to get the range if Uie strike of the 
bullets can be observed. It m^ be used by troops using fire of 
position and supportii^; the attack. 

Fire at will is the class of fire usually employed in attack and 
defense. 

Clip fire has limited appUcation. It is principally used: (1) 
In the early stages of the action to steady the iqen by habituating 
them to brief pauses in the firii^; (2) toproduceasbortbuntof fire. 

All parts of the target are of equal importance. Care must be 
exercised that the men do not slight its less visible parts to fire at a 
part that can be plainly seen. A section of the target not covered 
by fire represents a section of the enemy's line which you are per- 
mittii^ to fire with peace-time accuracy. 

Troops must get used to the idea that they must learn to shoot 
at a locality, and not at a visible target. If the enemy knows how to 
play the game, you won't see him at all; that is why you must shoot 
at the place where he is most likely to be. 

In combat the platoon is the fire unit. 

The more ^ective the fire to which the enemy is subjected the 
less effective will be his fire and the less you will suffer from his fire 
in consequence. 

The distance between the firing-line and the supporting group 
or groups will vary between wide limits. When cover ia available, 
the support can be as close as 50 to 100 yards; when such cover is 
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not available, it should not be doser than 300 yards; it may be as 
far as 500 yards iu tear, if good covet is available and is not ob- 
tainable at a leaser distance. But it is where it can support the line 
moat effectively; remember that. 

The saiety of ibe men is of a aecoodaty eonaidsratioa. If the 
safety of the men were the only consideration, leave than oS the 
battle-field, and then no one would get hurt. 

In the absence of express directions from the major, each ob- 
tain of a flank company det«Tminea when an advance by rusbea will 
be attempted. This company will then become the base company, 
and the other units must conform to its advance. 

The major or senior officer on the firing-line determinee when 
bayonets shall be fixed and gives the signal. The Bulgarians in the 
late war habitually fixed baytmets at about 600 yuds, and this 
seems to be a good rule to follow. The support always fixes bayonets 
when the firing-line does. 

The commander of the firing-line determines when the charge 
shall be made — subject, of course, to control of higher oonmiandera. 
When the chaise has commenced, all troops must join in it. 

When officers or mm belonging to the fighting troops leave 
their proper places to carry back or care for the wounded, they an 
guilty of skulking. This offense must be repressed with the utmost 
r^r. 

An envelopment of both flanks should never be attempted 
without a very decided superiority of numbers. 

Officers, platoon leaders, guides, and musicians are equipped 
with whistles. Company commanders have a whistle of a different 
tone from those used by the platoon commanders, guides, and 

Should the major (in battalion) or the captain (in company) 
fail to order out combat pajt^ls, it is the business of the captains of 
flank companies, or lieutenants of flank platoons, to send them out. 
Do not foi^et tUs. 

I believe that the best formation for a company or battalion to 
assume in dehvermg an attack is to form in four echelons. Place 
one ciHnpany in tite firii^-line, two in support about 300 yards is 
rear and uncovering each flank, and one (wmpany in support (re- 
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serve) about 500 yards in rear of the center or in rear of the eicpoeed 
flank. The company wonld, of courae, place platoons where the 
major uses companies, llie firing'line should be deployed at about 
four paces interval, the supporting echdons at two paces interval , 
and the support directly in rear (third line) at one pace interval . 
If this formation is assumed, your flanks are secure, because the 
supports in rear of the flanks can change front (platoon, right or 
left) to meet the unexpected attack. 

You can reinforce the firing4ine by coming up on a flank or by 
thickening the line already formed. You have sufficient strength 
in reay also. The firingJine can be prolonged with fadlity to Uie 
right or left, as desired. 

You do not commit too many men to the action at first until 
you know where you want tlie attack to be delivered. 

See diagram on following page. 

Don't fo^et your combat patrols — well out oa the flank and 
slightiy in advance of the firii^;-line; never in rear of it. 

The platoon guide is on the left of the platoon commander 
when, the platoon is deployed and at a halt; when advancing, the 
platoon commander is in front of his platoon and the platoon guide 
IB in rear of it. The platoon guide watches the company com- 
mander for signala. The platoon commander must watch the 
platoon and receive signals from the company commander through 
his guide. 

When the company deploys, the first sei^eant (unless in com- 
mand of a platoon) and the two company musicians immediately 
join the captain and remain with him unless he sends them elsewhere . 

LoBsee in the platoon are filled from the officers and non- 
commissioned officers of the platoon and from those arriving with 
reinforcing troops. 

The original squad and platoon diviabns in the firing-line must 
bepreaerved, and must notbe broken up by the arrival of reinforcing 
lioopa. The original squad divisions may later contain enough men 
to make it advisable to handle it as a platoon, in which case new 
squads may be created. 

It is the business of all officers and sergeants to continually 
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keep the tine organlnd and under eontrol. The appoint new aquod 
teadeiB, etc., when necessary. 

Every opportunity and lull in the fight must be utiUEod to the 
utmost to reoT^nise the line, create new squads and platoons, and 
appoint new leaders to take the |daee of those lost in action. 

LECTURE No. 7. 
THE DEFENSE. 

Oeiy the offensive wins, but there are times when it is abso- 
lutely necessary for troops to act on the defenmve. 

Frequentiy in war it will be impossibe to attack with new or 
untriuned troops, because they lack the aMlity to maneuver- 
Troops that cannot maneuver are totally unfit for Uie attack. 

One of the most potent causes of the defeat of Turkey in h«r 
late wai with Bulgaria was the lack of ability to maneuver. Tie 
Turkish troops, when once deployed and placed in position, bad to 
stay there. The Bulgarians, on the other hand, being h^hly 
trained, could just draw circles around them and hit them whrai and 
wliere \kxy pleased. It to a very good thing for a soldier to know 
how to shoot, but he has got to know how to maneuver also or you 
can't place him where you want him and get the best out <A his 
ability to luie the rifie. Bvai on the defense it to frequcoUy nec- 
essary for troops to maneuver', in order to meet flank attadu, ete. 

The first requiMte of a good defensive position is a free field of 
fire in its front and flanks. The flanks should rest on some nabual 
obstacle which will render them secure from being turned — a swamp , 
a lake, a large river, or a mountain, for emmple. The next thing is 
that there must be no commanding ground within good rifle range, 
which the raiemy m^ht occupy and enfilade your line. Hiere must 
be good means of communication betwem all parts of your line. A 
position tor defense ia which you r line is Bet)arated by a lake, a river, 
a hill, or a de^ ravine is faulty. Half of your line may be defeated 
before the other half can come to its assistance. 

IVoops on the defensive ^ways intrench. New troops don't 
like the fatigue incident to this, but the officers must insist upon it 
and see that it to done. New troops frequently fail to appreoiat* 
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ike adnntagB of intrenciimento, sod will almoet invariably dight 
the vnA if not carefully watched. IntreoclunenU are erf no value 
unless properly conatnicted. It ia manifeet that if the minimum 
UiickneflB of earth required to stop a bullet ia 2y^ feet, it is ftdly to 
Uirow up a parapet IH feet thick; but tins ia just what new troops 
will da if you do not watoh them. After they have been in service 
for some time, tiiey leam Uie value of intrenchments and will con- 
struct them property irf their own accord, but they won't do it at 
first. 1%ey are prone to throw away their intrenching tools in 
preference to carrying them; this you must also watch. You will 
be sorry some day if you don't. 

Another thing: in choosing a defensive position, occupy cote Uiat 
the enemy cannot avoid, but must attack or g^ve up hia misdoD . 
If you take up a position on some hill that'Uie enemy can avoid by 
marching around it and then proceedii^ on his misuon, what have 
you acGomplidtedT Nothing. If he knows bis business and can 
accomplish his mission without attacking; he certiunly will not 
attack you simply because you are the^. 

Deployment for the Defense. 

To a certiun extMit the rules laid down for deployment in the at- 
tack hold good in the deploymoit for tite defemse, although it is per* 
misaible to place moie men in the firing-line at the commencement of 
a defensive action than in the attack; but you must be careful not 
to commit all your men to the action until you are sure just where 
the attack is goii% to be d^vwed. Remember, troops under fire 
can do only one of two Uunga — advance or retire. If you deploy 
too many men at first, and the enemy attacks from a different di- 
rection, you, not having supports to throw into the line where 
needed, will have to withdraw part of the firing-line to tiie rear, as- 
semble them, and then dcpby them in the new direction— -a very 
delicate operation and one not to be attempted with new troops. 
It is much safer to deploy a Uiin line at first, covering the desired 
front, to make the enemy disclose his intenUons, and then, when 
you are sure that you know where he is goii^; to attack, strengthen 
your line where needed. 

Always keep out a formed reserve as long as possible. When you 
throw in your last man, you can no limger influence the action or • 
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meet uaexpeoted devetopmenta. In general, don't Haow in your 
last reserve until the enemy is preporii^ to charge. Of course, Uiere 
may be exertions to this rule, but it ia a good one to follow. Na- 
poleon said: "ITiere is no dogmatic rule in war," 

Don't rely on fire action alone to atop the charge; you must be 
prepared to tttop the enuny with the )>ayonet if your fire doesn't 
stop him. TeacH your men this tuid impreea them with this fact. 

llie distance of the suitporta from the firing-Jine, on the de- 
fensive, will deptttd entirely upon rarcumstances. They should be 
as close to the firing-line as possible, provided they can secure good 
cover, BO as not to suffer fnnn the enamy'e fire. If natural cover is 
not available, you will haw to construct artificial cover (trenches) . 
If Uiere is no natural cover for the reeerve available and tiiere is not 
time to construct cover, it is betl«r to throw (he supports into the 
firing-line at once than to allow them to be expornd to loeaee without 
being able to inflict corresponding losses up<»i the enemy. 

When deploying for defense, sections of the line must be as- 
signed to units, companies, or platoons, and they are charged witli 
the duty of covering this section. 

The range is eetimated to objecbi in the front (measured pref- 
erably, if time permits), so that the defense will know the correct 
range from fame to time as the enemy advances. For example: we 
have a small ereek in our front; we find that the range to it is 760 
yards. CSood. When ttie enemy arrivce at the creek, we know ex- 
actly what the range is and can in consequence open an effective 
fire upon him. Havit^ found the rai^e to different objects in your 
front in a like manner, you should be able to keep the enemy under 
an effective fire during his entire advance. 

Where important dead space lies in front of one section, an ad- 
joining section should be instructed to cover it with fire when nec- 
etasaj, or machine guns should be concealed for like pulrpose. 

" 'Advanced poets or any form of unnecessary dispersion should 
be avoided. 

X>o not hesitate to sacrifice the command if the result is worth 
the cost. The defaise of tha Lifege forte is a good example. 

When the line to be occupied is somewhat extended for the 
' number c^ troops which are to occupy it, it is better to leave gaps in 
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line, between aubdivisions, thaa to attempt to cover up the entire 
line by & (Mwtiauoaa tibin akimUBh-line. Your &re, if property 
distributed, should be aa effective, and you avoid undue disperaion 
and consequent loss of contzol. 
I will illustrate what I mean. 

Defensive Line. 



Support 

ILnuember, in the defense as well as in the attaok you must 
aaaign a sector of the front to each subdivision, which it must cover 
with its fire. Make use of naturd objects in your front to define 
the limits ai tbe sectors of fire assigned to subdivisions. These 
objects may be a white house, a lone pine tree, a stream, a peculiar 
colored rock, et«. Hub is absolutely essential to provide for the 
entire front be&ig covered by fire. 

Your men must be taught to aim and fire aa carefully at the 
crest of a line of hills, a grove of trees, or at a fence as ^bey would if 
filing at a well-defined and olearly-seen target. Remember, in war 
you will rarely see the enemy. You must learn to shoot at ajocality. 

A section of the enemy's line not covered with fire is a sec- 
tion that is ehootii^ with peace-time accuracy. You cannot stop 
an advance that is shooting like this. In the attack you cannot ad- 
vance gainst a line that is delivering a fire of this kind. You must 
obtain superiority of fire before you can advance or before you can 
stop an advanca of the enemy against your line. You will never 
be able to secure superiority of fire unless the target is carefuUy 
divided among your subdivisions, and each one covers its sector 
with a well-directed and delivered fire. 

You have all heard much about fire discipline. There is no 
such thing as fire discipline. What you must continually strive for 
is rtiaf.i piin« — discipline on the march, discipline in camp, and dia- 
(Spline everywhere and all the time. T^en, and not till thw, will 
you have discipline on the battle-field. When you have this, you 
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' will have fire dtadpline, and not before. If your men are not disci- 
plined in camp, they witt not by Bome magical change acquire it on 
the battlo-field, and you will not be able to control year fire, through 
lack of di3ci)dine. Discipline means ahsolute control over your men 
at all timea. Strive for it and work for it oontiDually. Your com- 
mand is worthless without it. . 

Thfl supply of ammunition will usually be more plentiful on 
the d^en^ve than, when you are attaeking, but this fact will not 
relieve you from the responsibility of carefully watching the ex- 
penditure of unmunition. Officers, sergeants, and especially cor- 
porals, must watch this continually. 

Remember, it la the number of hits that ore made that counts, 
and not the number of rounds that are fired, A bullet that hits 
3 feet in front of the line and one that goes about 6 inchte over a 
man's head have the approximate value of hits, because the man 
who hears or sees this buUet will not be quite as cool as he was 
before and his fire will not be as well directed as it was before . 
There will always be a suapicion in his mind that perhaps the next 
bullet may not hit in front of the Tine or go over his head. 

You can frequently gain sup^iority of fire without hitting a 
man, if your fire is pretty close to the other fellow. When his fire 
b^lna to get wild from this cause, his bullets will go higher and 
higher over your line, and .the morale of your men will increase 
proportionally. Under these oircumstanceH it will not be long 
before your line b^ina to make hits. 

Watch your flanks continually. They are specially vulnerable 
in defense, i^less resting upon natural impassable dbstacles. One 
platoon on the fla^ik of a r^mftet will cause the entire line to 
fall back. 

At the battle of Qravelotte, in the Franco-Prussian War of 1870, 
the fire of one Prussian company of 250 meii caused a whole French 
division to fall back from a pbsition that they had successfully held 
all day against a Prussian corps, attacking them in front. A good 
disposition is to place your supports in rear of the flanks to guard 
against this very maneuver; they can usually meet a flank attack 
by changing front. Remember, you can't change the front of your 
firing-line except in very small commands. 
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Conntar Attacks. 

Counts attacks ore nearly alwasrs neceasttry, but it b v^y 
dangerous to attempt them with troops that are not very well drilled 
and disciplined. You must have excellent cimtrol over your line 
before they can ev^ be attempt«d. Napoletai said: '"Hie passage 
from the d^ensive t« the offensive is one of the moat difficult 
operations in war." 

I would not advise new troopa to attempt counter attacks unkss 
made with a fraction of tbe tine, or with supports or reserves, whidi 
have not bem engaged. 

Combat Patrols. 

Don't forget your combat patrols. They must be used in de- 
fense as well as in the attack, and in this case they are of eq^l 
importance. They must be well out on the flanks. 

The withdrawal from action might be properly takm up in 
connectioa with the defensive, but I prefer to devote a special 
lecture to this subject later. 



LECTURE No. 8. 
INTRENCHmO AND mTRENCHMBHTS. 

"Hie history of all modem wars has been that at the com- 
mencnnent the troops do not take kindly to the pick and shovel 
until tbey have learned through bitt«r experience uid severe losses 
that the- pick and shovel are quite as impbrtant and valuable as the 
rifle and bayonet. You must therefore insist that your men retain 
the field intrenching tools to the ^d. Your officers and sei|;eants 
must impress this fact upon your men at every opportunity. 

Colonel Carl Reichmann, U. S. Army, military attadid to the 
Russian Army during the Russian~Japanese War, says in bis report : 
"It may be truthfully said of the Russians, and probably of the Jap- 
anese also, tJtat when they do not fight or march, they d^." 

Colonel J. F. Morrison, U. S. Army, military attach^ to the Jap- 
anese Army in the Russian-Japanese War, says in his report on the 
war: " Great reliance was placed on field intreachments and their use 
was very general Once in the presence of the enemy, ttie intrench- 
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ing tcxA eeemed nert in imporiaiice to tiie rifle and BmnHinitiofi. 
Hie rule on both sides eeemod to be to always cover their pomt^tna 
with intrenohments as soon as taken up, even when held only for a 
Bborttune." 

This ia expert testimony from eye-wibieBBefl. 

Our own tnx^ in tiie Civil Wu learned this lesson well, and 
beoam»espert ib the use of tl^e pick and shovel. 

The Bulgarians in their late wai with Turicey were exjlerta in the 
use of intrmchmentB, and the fact that the IVitka were careless and 
^orant in this respect had not 'a little to do with theii defeat. 
Hothod of Locating Trenches. 

Deploy a thin skirnuah-IiDe, with five-pace intervals, and move 
them forward to the position that it is dedred to intrench. Have 
the men then halt and Ue down. Cause each man to crawl forward 
or back until he finds a place from iriuob he can command all of the 
ground to his &ont, being careful to see that there aro no hollows 
in which an enemy might conceal himself and thua be safe from fire. 
Space of this kind is knoVn as "dead space." 

Trenches should never be located on the crest of a hill, as it 
brings them into idief against the sky-line, which renders them a 
good target and mables the enemy to locate them easily. Thp best 
place is usually some distance in advance of the true crest and at a 
point from which all of the ground towards the enemy can be cov- 
ered by fire. This place is known as the "military crest." Have 
the men then mark this tine with their bayonets or preferably with 
sticks or pibga; this will be the trace of your work, and you will find 
that, with rare exceptions,. this line will not be str^ght, but will 
follow the contour of the ground. The line having been marked, 
commence work on the trenches, and be careful to see that the 
men fdlow the line of stakes. 

Sometimes it will be impos^Ie to so locate your line ib&t all 
dead apace will be covered without advanrang your line too far to 
the front and thus having weak angles in it. I|i this case it will be 
necessary to have the dead spaces covered by some flank section of 
the line, and the troops occupying them will be instructed to care- 
fully observe Uieee dead spaces ami cover thun with fire wheo neo- 
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essary. Maohine guns, carefully concealed, are specially valuable 
ia this respect. 

Usually infanby troches are laid out in company lengths. 
Remember that, except in pernmneat fortification, iufantiy plans 
and oonatnicts tba tmnehee that it is to occupy. 

With the intrenohing tools CMiied by the infautey Boldie> troops 
can quickly throw up a low parapet about 3 feet thick that will 
furnish eoilSiderable oover against rifle fire, but scarcely any against . 
slii^{»iel fire. Thtfi form of trepch is frequently of great value to- 
the attack that is temporarily unable to continue its advance. 

The beat form of trench is a deep narrow standing trench, with 
parapet about 1 foot high and about 5 feet thick. ' This trench 
fumishies excellent cover against artillery an d rifle fire, and should 
be used as much as possible. 

Trendies should always be concealed by placing sod, grass, 
brush, or weeds on top of the parapet to make them look as much 
as possible like the surrounding ground. Don't n^ect this very 
simple precaution. 

Intrenchments enable a commander to hold a position with the 
least number of men and to prolong his line or increase his reserve. 
They are constructed with a view to giving cover which will di- 
minish losses, but they must not be so built or placed as to interfere 
with the free use of the rifle. Fire effect is the first consideration . 

An excellent form of trench, and one much used by the Spanish 
troops in our late war, was a deep narrow trench without any 
parapet. In this case the earth excavated from the trench must 
be carried away from the trench and scattered, preferably to the 
rear. This trench, of course, requires more time to construct. 

Trenches should be made as comfortable as time pramits, 
special attention being paid to drainage. 

Returns or pockets should be constructed for the rears, first^d 
stations, ammunition, rations, etc. 

When trenches are constructed for the supports in rear, it will 
be necessary to construct trenches from them to the firing-trench , 
so that the supports can reinforce the firing-line without exposing 
themselves, lliese are called "communicating trenches." These: 
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to«Dchea ^ould be oonstructed in a aigug or oblique form to escape 
being enfiladed by the enemy's fire directed at the filing-trench. 

Dummy trenches are frequently of value to draw the enemy's 
fire and attention and thus protect the true trench. 

Officers must remember that the trace and [Hufile of trenohes 
are simple matters compared with Ih^ir correct location and use. 
Sfiect of WettpOBs. 

The rifle and machine gun shoot a bullat whose peaelratioo in 
earth variea, aooordu^ to the arm, Uie' distance, and the nature of 
the soil, from 24 to 40 inches; this last penetration hardly applice 
except to clay at very short ranges; 32 iachee can be considered as 
the normal maximum. 

Shrapnel from field guns fired with a time-fuse has no effect 
i^Ktn intrenohmenta which have a sufficient thickness to re^t a 
rifle buUet. It can only have effect upon the defenders wboi the 
latter are firing. It is powerless when the men are resting behind . 
the parapet, either seated or lying down with tdieii backs to the mass 
or protected by it Under the slope of about 1 on 4. It is usual, in - 
indicating the slope of intrenohmente, to use this method — that is, 
1 on 4, 6 (m 1, etc., meaning a vertical elevation erf 1 foot on a hori- 
zontal base of 4, or a vertic^ elevation of 6 on a horiaontal base of 
I, etc., thus: 



^" 



The same shell fired with a percussion fuse penetrates rather 
deeply into the earth of a recently constructed parapet when the 
projectile falls upon the exterior slope. Upon bursting it may form 
craters as large as 60 inches in diameter and 20 inches in depth. 
But when the projectile falls upon the superior slope, it cute out a 
furrow of not more than. 6 or 8 inches in depth at the most, and 
carries awky but little earth; in other words; it ricochets. Such 
shells fired against men placed upon Uie banquette of an intrtsich- 
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meat produce but little effect. At 2,000 yards it eaa haidly be 
hoped to get more than oae man wounded for each sh^ even witti 
a pnfectly i^ulated fire. If the men are seated or lying down with 
their baoke to the parapet, the result ia practically nothing. That 
is one of the reasone why you cannot shoot an enemy out of a posi- 
tion; ttiat is also why you have to launch your infantry attack 
agtunst (he traiches fo vaake the enemy man the part^vet bo as to 
give you an opp<^tunity to hammer him witii your artiUeiy. 

CSood troops fear artilleiy fire very little, if they ar« in proper 
formation. They say: "It makes a hell it a noise and scares 
lecnjite." But may the Lord help you if they cateh you in column 
or in any compact formation. The burial squad will be very, 
very busy. 

You can see from the above discussitm that your trenches must 
be narrow and dee^, with a low, gradual-sloping parapet to make 
the shells ricochet off and to make tiiem inconspicuous. 

Tite lying-down trench offers concealment, but no cover from 
shrapnel fire. It has been found by experiment that a man prone 
offers just as much target to shrapnel fire as one standing. He 
converts his target into a hori«intal one inatead of a vertical <me 
without diminiiihing it. The usefulnea of the prone trench is lim- 
ited to infantry on the offensive ^rtiidi has been checked and must 
hold out under the enemy's fire. In this case any farm of cover is 
valuable, but this trench should be deepened as atxm as possible. 
This may be done under fire. 

Colonel Carl Reichmann, U. S. Army, says in his report on the 
Japanese-Russian War: "Whmever practicable, the standing trench 
was employed, as being the but protection against shrapnel fire. 
The kneeling trench was not employed unless lack of time or the 
character of the ground made the standing trench impractic^le. 
The lying-down trench I never saw." 

I will now illustrate different forms of trenches, which you gen- 
tlemen will find in the Infantiy Drill K^^ulations, Field Service 
Regulations, and the book "Applied Principles of Field Fortifica- 
tions for Line Officers." Every officer in the Guard should have a 
copy of the latter book. The former books you, of course, hav& 

This lecture is not complete by any means, but I don't want to 
give you too much all at once, or you won't get any of it. . 
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LECTURE No. B. 
DEFENSE OF HOUSES USD LOCAUTIES. 

When on the defensive with comparatively large commands, 
auch aa a r^immt or brigade, it is rarely necessary to prepare for 
attack from more than one direction, or, let ua say, your line would 
be prepared to receive an attack over an mc of about 90 or 100 de- 
grees: This kind of a defetuive position was pretty liioroughly cov- 
ered in Lecture No. 7, which you have already heard. In the de- 
fense of houses and localities, however, this rule would not hold 
good, and you must prepare a house, a farm, a email village, or a hill 
for all-around defense. These pOHitions are usually so small (com- 
paratively) that they are easily turned; hence the necessity for 
all-around defense. 

An isolated position of this nature would have to be piepued 
for all-around attack, so some of the trenches and emplacements 
(if you have artillery or machine guns) would be required to face 
to the rear, and care would have to be takm to avoid the possibility 
of receiving fire in reverse. Shelters for the reserves would be nec- 
essary in some central part of the position, and tJieae should be bomb- 
proof, if possible and artillery fire is expected. Li any case they 
should be well concealed. Shelters for supplies, ammunition, etc., 
would be necessary, and the important question of water supply 
must be carefully considered and provided for. The poaitbn se- 
lected for defense would not in such a case necessarily contain 
within itself the object to be defended. It would hardly ever be 
possible to find a position that could be defended with a small force 
immediat«ly around the object, if the latter were a bridge, railway 
station, water-tank, ford, etc.; it would usually be sufficient if the 
position commanded the object and approaches at short rangfi. 
Sometimes it might be necessary to make the defense in the form of 
two positions supporting each other and both commanding the 
object. 

If the enemy is uncivilized or unprovided with artilleiy, it is 
evidently unnecessary to emploj" the elaborate metiiods necessary 
against civiliipi enemies. Protection against rifle bullets is easily 
obtained, and neither ooncealment nor overhead cover are in such 
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eases neoeeury. Block-houBw and Tillages, or strong buildings, 
make good defencdble poaititpa in these oasee. 

For a, fortified post in a savage or semi-dvilisjed countiy a 
matedaj obstacle is generally essential; so if the wofk itself does not 
provide one is the form of a wail or stockade, a strong, independent 
one in the shape of barbed-wire entanglements or abatis should be 
provided. A clear &tid of fire is, of course, imperative, and flank 
dtfraise should be provided, dead angles being i^admisaible. Every 
fort of this nature should be self-contained; that is, it should <Jon- 
tun room for storage of supplies and ammunition and should be 
poesessed ot its own water supply. 

We will first take up the preparation of houses for defense, and 
ls(ter localitiBS. When selecting a bouse for defense, if there is any 
ohiuoe in the matter, select one that is cross-shaped, or at least has 
winp. A «toM-Bhaped house is valuable, because there are no 
dead ai^aa anywhere; every part of the front is well covered with 
fire. Tlie doors in such houses are usually located in the re-entrant 
angles [betwem the arms), and are easily defratded in consequence. 

If it is not possible to secure a house in the form of a cross, the 
next best shape is one with wings or outbuildings. These, when 
fortified, will provide for the defense of dead an^es and the flanks. 

A perfectly square house is objectionable, because you have 
four dead angles — one at each comer. Some provision will have 
to be made to cover these dead angles with fire. This may be done 
by constructing sunken blook-housee outside of the building, with a 
communicating trench from the house to the bloek'bouse. 

Houses which have flat roofs are preferable to those having 
slanting roofs, because a parapet can be constructed around the flat 
roof by using sand-bags or boxes filled with earUt, etc., uid this will 
give another tier of fire and greater command. 

The ideal house for defense is one constructed of adobe. The 
walls will stop bullets, and shells going through will make a com- 
paratively small hole. 

The next best material would be reinforced concrete, then 
stone and brick. The disadvant^^ of brick and stone houses is 
that when a shell strikes them it koocks out stones and bricks. 
which become projectiles. However, they stop riOe bullets. 
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The po<Hest bouse for defense is one built (A wood. It will 
rarely stop high-power bullets, otteta ito protection Etgainst ahnpnel 
and shells, and there is always the great danger of fiie. 

Galvanised ,4rcai roofs are the beet, althou^ they offer oooi- 
paratively little re«stuice to rifle bullets or shrapnel, and none 
against shell. However, when struck there is notiiing to fall, and 
frequently a p^'cuanon ^ell will go through witiiout exploding. 

A tile roof is the least deurable. . It is always heavy, the tiles 
frequently became projeotiles when atruok, and Uiere is always the 
danger of the roof falling in on you. 

Plank roofs covered with nibberoid or similar matwial are 
dangerous on account of splintws. 

Shingle roofs are bad on account of the danger of fire, but there 
is Uttle danger here from splinters. 

An adobe house, then, with a ^vani/ed iron roof, would be the 
idei^ house for defense. However, you will have to make the best 
of what you have and take your chances. 

In preparing a house for defense, first remove all window frames 
and glass to avoid the danger of splinters, them sand^bag or blanket 
the windows. (To blanket a window, cut loopholes in a blanket 
and nail it over the window. This is done to prevent the enemy 
from seeing what is going on inside of the house and to prevent the 
enemy from seeing persons who may pass the windows. It, of 
course, offers no protection against fire, but is valuable in that it 
conceals you from the enemy.) Close and barricade all doors 
( leaving one for entrance and exit) by stacking up sand-ba^ behind 
them, or boxes filled with earth, beddii^ etc. If artillery fire is 
feared, shear up all floors with timbers ami cover them witii 3 or 4 
inches of earth to prevent splintering. Provide banels with water, 
in the cellar or on the ground floor preferably, and if the house is 
one that will not stop bullets, pile sand-bap around the barrels to 
prevent them from being pierced by rifle bullets and thus losing 
your water. Provide rations, medical supplies, ammunition, etc. 
Sand-bags will have to be piled around your reserve ammunition 
if there is danger of its being struck by sheUs or bullete. 
^ Construct trenches outside of the building. These should be 
hdd first, and you should not retreat into the buildii^ except as a 
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last resort. I would Dot place traichee more thtm SO yards from 
the quilding or closer than 50 feet. 

Set adde a [daoe in the buildiiig for a hospital, and rears should 
be provided outside and inside of the buikUng; tite one inside not 
to be used except in the last extremity. 

A covered way or oommuoicating trench should eonneet the 
building with the outside tmohM. 

If fire is feared in the roof, wet it or cover it with blankets 
Bodced in water. 

No cooking or fires should be allowed in the building during an 
attack. If fires are going in the building when the attack com- 
mences, immediately put them out with water, and be suk that 
Ihey are out. 

Every man of the garrison diould have a. station to which he 
would repair in case of an alarm, and he should clearly understand 
just what he should do and what is expected of him. 

An officer or non-commissioned officer should be placed in 
ehaige of the diSermt ports of the house and the detachment which 
is to defenil that part, and should dearly uodeistand what he is to do . 

Always keep a small reserve, to be under the orders of the 
oommanding officer only. 

RiAiges should be measured to natural objects outside of the 
house, so that you can keep the attacking troops under aa effective 

Don't hesitate to sacrifice the command, if the object to be 
obtained is worth the coet. 

If time permitfi and the material is available, obstacles can be 
constructed in front of your trenches, using barbed-wire entangle- 
ments, brokoi bottles, and, in fact, any material that will delay or 
embarrass the oiemy's advance. 

In the I^iilippines we made a most effective obstacle by placing 
a belt of broken beer-bottles stood on end, about i feet wide, in 
front of houses or trenches which it was necessary to defend. This 
belt of broken glass has stopped many a chai^ and has enabled 
many a small garrison to resist successfully an attack that otherwise 
would have been pu^edhome. It cuts their feet all to pieces, and 
troops simply cannot charge over it. 
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An exoellent metiiod of ludng barbed wire, and one much em- 
pbyed by the Spaniards, ia to unreel four or five Imee of baibed 
wire in the kteiss, mthout fastening them to stakes or anything; 
these lines should be about 3 feet apart. In chu^g over this 
obstacle, some man is sure to get his foot caught in a strand of wire ; 
this rtuses it and, of course, everyone dse immediately gets hung up 
in it. The wire must be concealed in the gisaa, so that it will not b« 
seen until the troops get right on it. 

High and low wire entan^ements are, of course, formidable, 
but they require a certain amount of skilled labor and require cod- 
siderable time to construct properly. 

Planks filled with spikes, small pits with a sharp stick at the 
bottom, and many otiiw forms of obstacles may be constructed, but 
ordinarily they would only be used in semi'^rmanent fortifications, 
on acoount of tiie time, material, and skilled labor recpiired, so I 
will not deal with them here. 

In defending a vill^e, employ the same principles that I have 
enumerated BitovB. You would prepare several houses for defense 
at commanding pointe, barricade the streets, clear the ground to 
secure a dear field of fire, and locate your supports andreserve so 
that they can reinforce the line as required. Unless the village is in 
the general line, you will have to prepare it for all-aroimd defense . 
Orchards can be cut down and abatis constructed from the felled 
trees. To construct an abatis, fell the trees, strip them of all leav^ 
and twigs, sharpen the branches, and place them towards the enem> , 
lite trees should interlock and be staked down, so that the memy 
cannot pull them out of the way easily. An abatis is of litUe value 
unless it ia about 4 feet high and at least 5 feet thick. lUs form of 
obstacle is very effective, but requires considerable time to construct 
properly and it is of little value unless it is constructed properly. 

In defending localities, employ the general principles governing 
the location of trenches and defensive positions, houses and villages, . 
as far as they may be applicable. 

If you gentlemen core to study this subject furtfa^, you may 
find what you want in the Manual of Field Engmeeriog, U. S. 
Army, and the Engineer Field Manual, U. S. Army. 

I needed to mention Uiat houses which have porches or over- 
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hanging galleries an speciallj valuable for defendve puiposee, as 
Hioae porches can be sand-bagged and have loop-holes out in the 
floor of the porch or overhan^ng gallery, which will enable you to 
cover the dead space between windows and doors with an effective 
fire. Nearly all Spanish, Mexican, and Central American houses 
have these oveiluinjpng galleriea. 



LECTURE No. 10. 
TRAINING FOR BATTU. 

Paragraph 1, Part I. of the Infantry Drill Regulations says : 
"Success in battle is the ultimate object of all military .training; 
success may be looked for only when the training is intelligent and 
thorough." 

You gmtlemen of the National Guard have a very limited time 
in which to give your men this tnuning. It is therefore necessary 
that you devote what little time you have to absolute essentials . 
Now, what are the essentials? That is a question that has been 
asked me by scores of National Guard officers and they have doubt- 
less asked themselves the same question hundreds of times. The 
object of this lecture is to try to assist you in answering that dif- 
ficult questiim. I believe that the easentiab are: 

Precise close order drill; not too much, but what you have 
must be snappy and very enact You are wasting your time unleas 
it is snappy and exact. The object of close order drill is to impart 
discipline to your comnumd. It was discovered cotturies ago that 
this was the beet method of disciplining an army. 

The next essential is a thorough training in extended order 
drill. This is not for disciplinary purposes, but it is to teach you 
and your men how to maneuver on the battle-field. You must 
know this thoroughly; you must know it so well that it will become 
a firmly fixed habit. When a command is given, there must be no 
hesitation, no delay; the movement must be executed instantly. 
Tlieie mukt be no confusion; every man must know where he be- 
longs, where he is to go, add exactly how he ia to get there. 

The basis of this drill is the squad. This is the little group upon 
which thS whole structure is built. It follows, therefore, that your 
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equad training must be thorough and your corporals must be ef- 
Gcient. If your squads ore efficient, your company will be ^cient ; 
if they do not know their drill well, you caimot maneuTer your 
company. 

The tendency in all National Guard organiaatione is to try to 
go too fast. They alight squad drill because they do not appreciate 
its importance. If men can get around fiuriy well in the squad, they 
are satisfied. Now, gentlemen, this won't do. There must be no 
"fairly well" about it. It must be done ezactiy right. 

Now, don't expect the same precision in eirtended order drill 
that you have in close order drill; we don't need it; it is not nec- 
essary; but what we do need, and what you must insist upon and 
continually strive for, is that no man gets lost. He must know 
where he belongs at all times and under all circumstances. When 
you have attained that standard, you are efficient; until you do, you 
are not. 

Remember, there is no such thing aa confusion in extended 
order drill where every man knows exactly where be belongs, 
without asking some other man or stopping to look around. A 
man may be a little late in getting into his place, but if he knows 
where he belongs and is getting there as fast as he can, tha^is all 
right. Controlled disorder ceases to be disorder. 

Your company must be so well drilled that, no matter what 
formation they are in or how they are facing when the command "As 
skirmishers, guide right, left or centec" is given, every man must 
know where he belongs and he must proceed to get there as soon 
as he can. It does not matter whether you have the right or the 
left or the flanks in the center, the command "Guide right, left or 
center" tells you where the base squad is and you must deploy on it. 
Your men will never know where they belong in the company until 
they know where they belong in the sifuad. The corporal com- 
. mands, ''Follow me," and he will lead them where they ^ould go; 
when they arrive there, they will deploy on him. 

The third essential is target practice. Now, this doesn't mean 
that every man must be an expert rifleman; it is sufficient if he 
is a first-class shot. An expert rifleman who is not disciphned and 
not well trained in extended order drill is of lees value on the firing- 
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luie than & third-claas ehot who has discipline and knows his drill, 
and 1 will teii you why. Fire m battle must be directed and con- 
trolled. If your expert rifleman la not disciplined, you will not be 
able to get him to shoot where you want him to and you can't get 
him to use the kind of fire you w&nt. The mere fact that he is an 
expert rifleman does not endow him with theae quaUtiee. The 
fire of an entire company of IfiO men, ail expert riflemen, but all 
firing at a tai^et that each man haa selected for himaelf, and each 
man uaing the fire that he thinks appropriate to the occasion is 
less effective than the concentrated, directed, and controlled fire of 
one platoon of second-class shots. Now, this sounds pretty strong, 
but let us see. We have the enemy ^ front of us, but we can only 
see B,bout fifte^ men of his libe. All your undisciplined experts 
will shoot at these men; they will probably hit them all in a few 
rounds, but the men, althou^ shot, will continue to tie in the same 
|tlace, and your evperts will continue to shoot more bullets into 
these fifteen dead men. Now, what are they accomplishing? jU)- 
Bolutely nothing. In the meantime that part of the enemy's line 
that cannot be plainly seen, and consequently is not havii^ a shot 
fired at it, ie lying along there doing target practice shooting. You 
want to direct your fire where you think the enemy probably is, 
but you cannot because your men will not do as they are told be~ 
cause Uiey have no discipline. Now, if theee men won't obey you 
in the annory, they will not do it on the firing-line. 

Now, let us see about extended order drill: After much effort, 
you have gotten your undrilled, undisciplined menpn the line, and 
the enemy launches an attack against your flank. What are you 
going to do? You can't maneuver, because your men are not well 
drilled. 1 will tell you what you will do: You willair'beatit." Now, 
if you have third-class shots who are disciplined and know their 
drill, you will be 100 per cent better off than you would be with this 
bunch of experts who can't drill and will not do what they are told. 
If you doubt this, assume yourself in action with a civilian rifle club . 
Now, don't misunderstand me; I am not decrying the value of 
musketry training, but you must have discipline and drill in order 
to make the best use of it on tiie batUe-field. These three essen- 
tials go together; your company is not efficient until'you are well 
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trained in all three, but don't n^ect any one for the others. You 
must divide 3rour time betwe^i all three, and not devote too much 
attention to any one because it is your hobby. 

Now, 1 have enumerated what I beUeve to be three esaotti&ls 
in training for battle for the National Guard. In the r^culor Service 
we have more than three, but I don't believe that you gentlemen 
have the time to devote to anything more than the three ^lumer- 
ated above. If you make good in these, you will leam the reat in 
campaign in a short time by aasociatioa with r^ular troops; but if 
you are not proficient in these three, you will be slaughtered on the 
battle-field before you have time to learn them. I will now take 
them up in Uie order enumerated, and endeavor U> give you an idea 
of how much time you can devote to each. 

First, your reccruit must have a thorough and systematic course 
in close order before he is allowed to take his place in the company. 
You gain nothing by placing bim in the ranks of the company too 
soon and it has the disadvantage of keeping your other men back, 
because he "balls up" the formations, and you continually have to 
correct him and come back to squad drill for his benefit. This 
disgusts the otlier men and they lose intereet in drill and will "beat" 
the next one if th^ can. 

After your men are proficient in squad drill, it is sufficient if 
you drill them for twenty minutes in close order drill in teaching 
them company drill. A close order company drill of more than 
twenty minutes is, I believe, too long. The men lose interest. 
But make your djill sharp and anappy, although short. After your 
moi are proficient in company close order drill, ten minutes of sharp 
close order will be sufficient each drill-night. This should be given 
first. In the regular Service we give this drill first and last, but you 
gentlemen cannot spare that last ten minutes; you have too many 
other things to learn. 

Now, don't waste time on Butts' Manual. This drill is excel- 
lent if you have the time to spare, as we have in the regular Service, 
but you can't hope to have it more than once a week, and given that 
way it has Uttle value;, besides, ^ou can't spare the time.^ 

Bayonet exercise, an essential which belongs to close order 
drill, «lthou^ not given for disciplinary purposes, but to t«ach a 
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iDtta to fight with hia bayonet, will hard«in their muscles sufficiently 
if they need such tr^ning. 

Now we come to extended order drill. Devote every moment 
that you can spare from close order diilt and target practice to it, 
and that will be little enough; but don't slight the others. 

As to target practice, if you can have men shoot the gallery 
coiAee and the range couiae once a year, you have done all that can 
reasonably be e:q>ected of you. Juet before I was ordered down 
here, I was on duty with the National Gubrd of Utah, and they 
had a scheme far target practice that appealed to me as excellent. 
They have the same trouble in getting thek men for target pjactice 
thatyouhave,and they havesolved the problem in this way: in their 
yearly camp they devote every aftMnoon to range practice. They 
manage somehow to have their men shoot the gallery course in the 
armories. They drilled all morning in camp in extended order 
drills and battle exercises and shot all afternoon. It waa pretty 
BtroMioua, but I did not hear a kick from anyone. The remit w^s 
satisfactory, and waa much bett«r than having the men lie araun,d- 
in their t«nte. 

Now I am going to take up fire conbol, fire directum, and 
fire distribution. Fire control requires discipline; without control, 
you can't direct it; if, you can't direct it, you can't distribute it; if 
you can't distribute it, youifire will not be effective ia^d you will 
never attain fire superiority; if you can't secure fire Bupniorilyt 
you will never be able to advance in the attack or stop the enemy's 
attack in the defense. 

Now, what is fire oont.rol? Fire control implies a perfect com- 
mand over your firi^g-Jvi^. You must be able to commence firing, 
cease firing, use clip or volley fire, without the.sUgbteat delay or 
confusion. You nhist be able to increase or diminish the xai^ of 
fire at will. When you are able to do all these thin^, you liiave fire 
control. 

Now, what is fire direction? Fire direction implies the ability 
to direct the fite of your unit upon any tar^t or locality that you 
wish. Your men must be so well trained that they will shoot at 
the object indicated, whether they can see any si^is of the enemy 
or not. You must be able to shift yaur fire from otie locality to 
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^btiter without deUy oi wnfuskm. Before you etut seoomididi 
this object, you must be able to cleady detwribe the target or exact 
location of the locality at which you wish to ahoot to the meo of 
yoia command without it being neceeaaTy to point out the location 
to each man individually. This (Erection must be so clear tiiat it 
will be rcMidily undentood by each bud in youi oommaitd. This 
neceaeitatea tiie cultivation erf your descriptive powers. 

Now, what is fire diatribution? Fin dietoibutkm imi^ee that 
the entire target is coT»ed with a well-delivered and direeied fire. 
This diatribution muat be so omnplete that no part of the tai^t is 
Bhghtod ia the least degree. It impliee that the least visible portions 
of the target are covered with an as efFective fire as those parta 
which are plainly visible. Remember Uiat a section of the enmay's 
line not covered with an e&ective fire represents a part of the enemy's 
line which you are allowing to fire with peace-time accuracy. No 
line can witiistand a fire of this kind. Now, why ia this ao? I will 
tell you. It has been found by carefid computatiou and experiment 
that when a line are firing with peace-time accuracy, they make a 
certain per cent of hita; it has also been proven that when you open 
an effective fire iq)on this line, their fire drops off in aecuracy from 
one-fortieth to on&«eventieth (authorities differ a little bit on the 
proportion). Now, to illustrate this, let us assume tJiat the firing- 
line not under fire is firing with an accuracy which gives them 280 
hits per minute. (This is merely to illustrate the proportion, re- 
mraiber.) Ndw, when you subject this line to an efiective fire, their 
hiU drop off from 280 to 7 or 4. Let us take the highest number, 7. 
Now, you see what this means — ^you have gained fire superiority, 
and you can advance. BUt suppose your fire is not distributed 
evenly along the enemy's entire line — say, for the sake of aigumstt, 
that half of thor line ia not covered with fire at aU; this part of the 
line is shooting with an accuracy which gives them 280 hits. It is 
true that the port of the line at which you are firing is only making 
about 2 hits per minute, beii^ under the concMitrated &k of your 
entire line; but as half of the line is not under any fire at all, the 
average for the entire line ia 280 plus 2, which equals 282, and this 
divided by 2 ^vee you an average for the entire line of Ul. Nowj 
no troops on God's green earth ;caa advance against any fire like 
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that. Now you can see why fire dietribution is absolutely essential. 
You have got to brii^ the avwafie for the entire line down to 7 be- 
fore you have a ghost crf a show. 

Now, how do we f^t fire distribution? We get it by dividing 
the entire enemy's line into- sections and by assigning a section to 
each subdivinon in your firing-line. How is this done? The colo- 
nel divides the target between his battalions, the majors divide 
their sector between their companies, the captains divide their parte 
between their platoons, and the platoon commanders divide the 
part assigned to them between their squads. It is very simple, 
but it requires lots of practice before-you oaa do it well and before 
you can describe your section to jrour men so dearly that there 
will be no chance of mistakee. Now, it is not necessary to have a 
company out at drill in order to practice this. Ypu gentlemen 
can do it whenevw you get out in open country, or even when you 
are pasring a vacant lot. 8ay to yourself; "The enemy is over 
there, and I want to divide his line so that it will be covered by 
the fire of my four platoons; what sector will I assign to the first 
platoon? what t« the second?" and so on. Practice this whenever 
you get the chance. 

Now, M this brings up another question: Before you can 
oontrcd these men on the firii^-line, you must have a system that 
will work — not one tiiat will work here on tiie armory floor, but one 
that will work under all conditions on the firing-tine. This system 
must be one of signals. 

Usually you go out to drill and you will see a major running up 
and down the firing-tine giving orders to captains verbally; you 
will see captains going up and givii^ orders to their platoon com- 
manders and occaeioiiatly correcting a private personally; platoon 
oommandera doing the same U)ing. Now, l^at won't work under 
battle conditions. A verbal command cannot be heard five yards 
when the whole hne is ^looting. A man — any man — who exposes 
himself by standing up or Imeeling in rear of the firing-4ine will last 
about five seconds before he is killed or wounded. It is absolutely 
impossible to move back and forth in rear of the firing-line in action . 
Now, don't ftwget that, lliat being the csae, bow are we going to 
contnrf tbe fUing^ine? We have got to ooBtrol it by signals, and 
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by eignala alone. You will fiod these sign&ls in the Infantry Drill 
R^ulations, P&ragrapfaa 41 to 47, inclusive. You have got to mem- 
oriae them thoroughly. You can't do uiything without thMn. 

Now let ua see how this works out in action. Whoa the battal - 
ion is ordered forward into action, the major will call up his company 
commanders and r^>eat his instructions to them, bo that all will know 
the plan if he is killed and so that all can endearor to cany out the 
plan intelligently; he assignB certain oompanies to the firin^4ne 
and certain ones to the support, and tells each captain what he is to 
do and what ia expected of him; he divides the target between tbe 
oompanies to compose the firing-line and orders tJiem to move out. 
Captains return to tjieir companies, explain the situation to their 
lieutenants, and tell the men enoii^ so that they can help to carry 
out the plan; divide the target between their platoons, give them 
the ruige at which Sre is to be opened, and start the attack forward- 
Platoon commanders divide the target between their aquads, open 
fire at the proper time, and. con^ol the fire. Remember, captains 
direct the fire, but platoon oouunanders control it — that is Uieirjob. 
Sergeants and corporals assist the platoon commanders in this 
control. The corporal must see that his men set their sights prc^- 
eily, fire at tita object ordered, and onploy t^e kind of fire indi- 
cated — that is his work, and in order to aocomptiah this succes^uUy 
he must be on the job every second. Now you b^m to see how 
important it is that you have effidtmt squad leadws. Let us qee 
just how this system woiks out on the firingJine: 

Platoon Gonunandets are in rear of their platoons, captains are 
in rear of their oompanies, the ntajor is in rear of the firingJine abou t 
ISO yards or so and betweoi it and Uie supports. He has his 
sergeant-major and a musician with him; he may have an orderly 
or two also. Remember, the platoon commander has his platoiMi 
guide at his side, the captain has his two musicians, and the first 
sergeant, if he is not in command of a platoon. Now, the major 
wants the line to advance; he blows a blast on his whistle to attract 
the attention of the company mttsicians, who look back to see what 
he wants — he wants the tine to kdvance, so he signals "F." The 
ownpany musician repeats -back the ^gnal (remember, fiU signals 
are always repeated back when undHstood), thm turns to the ct4>^ 
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tain and aays: '"He nwipr aignalB 'F'." The captain blows a 
blast on his whistle to attract the attention of the platoon gui4M 
or the platoon guide .of the platoon to which he wishes to give 
orders, points at bim, and gives the signal for ^toon rusli. The 
platoon guide repeats back the signal, and then turns to his platoon 
conunander and says: "Hie captain annals platoon rush." The 
platoon commander blows a blast on his whistle to attract the at- 
tention of his squad leader, who, upon hearing it, ceases firing (no t 
his squad, but he alone), looks back, gets the signal for suqwad 
firing and msb, repeats it ba<^, causes bis squad to suspend firing 
and be ready to go forward at the platoon oonunander's conunand. 
When all is ready, the [datoon commander commands, "Follow me," 
and, running at top ^>eed, leads the platoon to its place in the new 
line. To halt the platoon, he gives the signal for halting and then 
gives the signal for firing. 

You see bow simple it all is. But Napoleon said: "All things, 
in war are simple, but the simplest things are difficult." You will 
find this to be very, very true. 

Now you see why so much ext^ided order drill is so necessary. 
You have got to know these things so well that tb^ will becmne 
abatMt. 

Reinforcing the Fiiing-41ne. 

Now I am going to take up another very important matter- 
that of r«nforoing the firing-line. 

Paragraph 226, Infantry Drill Regulations, saya; "A rein- 
forcement of tees than a platoon has little influence and will be 
avoided whenever practicable." 

The firing-line needs a good reinforcement or it needs no rein- 
forcement. Sendii^ a squad or two into the firing-line ho^ lit- 
tle appreciable effect. Now, why is this so? Let us re<dew the 
causes which render the reinforcing of the firing-line necessary. We 
reinforce the firingJine when we wish to increase the density of our 
fire; we reinforce it when the line has suffered losses which have 
reduced its fire materially; we reinforce it when the line has been 
subjected to a severe fire and when its morale has been impaired in 
consequence. It is not necessary that (be line should have suffered 
severe losses; the fact tliat they have been eqrased to a lieavy fire 
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frequently is enough to demoralii^ them, especially if they are 
"greoi" troops. A reinforcement joinii^ the tine at this time ofttm 
will have a most beneficial effect. It encourages the m^, and oft«n 
will cause those on the line to recover their nerve and settle down 
and do good work. We reinforce the firing^ine when we want 
them to go forward and when it is difficult to get the men to leave 
the ground and rush. A reinforcement coming up from the rear 
will often carry the line forward with it to the new position. We 
reinforce the line when it is necessary to replace losses. 

In any of the above cases you will see how little ^eot a rein - 
forcement of a squad will have. 

Now the next question is, " How should these men join the lineT" 
They mu^ go in wherever there is a gap or an interval in the line; 
one man here, four men there, six men some otber place— wherever 
there is an interval. The firing-line cannot leave exact gaps, in 
^which you can place an entire squad or platoon. If they can ma- 
neuver like that, they are all right and don't need reinforcing. Of 
oourse, wh^i you come up on a flank, you can preserve the int^rity 
of your units; but that will be the exception. The rule is. You will 
go in wherever there is an opening. 

Paragraph 375, Infantry Drill Regulations, says: "Whea the 
men of two or more units intermingle in the firing-line, all officers 
and men submit at once to the senior." 

Now this method naturally suggests the question, "Won't there 
be confusion unutterable if this is done?" It should not, and I will 
tell you why. The oriEinal platoon and squad divisions were in the 
1 ine before it was reinforced, were they not? Well, they are there yet. 
There has been nothing to change them. When the reinforcement 
joins the line, it goes in wherever there is a hole, and consequently 
you reinforce the squads and platoons that need it the most. Now, 
the men joinii^ the firing-line don't know where these divisions are, 
but the men on the firing-line do. Jones knows that he is the l^t 
of the first platoon, and Smith knows that he is the right of the second, 
etc. Now, when the first platoon is ordered forward, Jones goes with 
it; Smithdoesnot, because he belongs to the second. Now suppose 
you have placed three men in between Jones and Smith — what will 
they do? We have answered thot question in the 2lBt Infantry 
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by mdcing the rule that men joiniiig the firing-line always go for- 
ward, when a rush is ordered, with the men on their rig&t. Now, 
this rule will take the three men between Jones and Smith, and after 
that the tiiird man on the left of Jones knows that he belongs to 
the first platoon. The same thing works in the squad. You see 
how simple it is; but youc men must know this so thoroughly that 
. it will be a habit. 

If an officer or non-commissioned officer coming up with rein- 
forcements sees that he is senior to the man commandiog a platoon, 
he takes charge at once and the other man will act as his assistant. 

Now, do you begin to see why we ofGcera of the regular Service 
insist upon so much drill and discipline? Itis not foishow; it is 
not because we officers think that we are so much better than the 
otherfellow; it is not for the glory of having men salute you and to 
have the fun of ordering them around; it is simply that we have 
learned by years of experience that you can't do anything without it . 

If you are going to play this game, you have got to play it right; 
there is no middle course. 

I intended to make this lecture very much longer than it is, 
but, reading it over, I came to the conclusion that I had better quit 
right here. There is lots more that I could tell you, but if you get 
the things down pat that I have explained to you in this lecture, I 
will be more than satisfied, and then X will have another one for you. 

There is no such thing as learnii^ this game. The further on 
you go the more you will see that there are lots of things yet to be 
learned. 

I have frequently heard officers and men say that drills are 
monotonous. They can be made bo if you have never learned squad 
drill correctly oftd consequently cannot get away from it ; but if you 
have a good foundation, there is no limit to Uie things before you. 

You can study this game for years and never have to rer^d 

1 will be glad to answer any questions. 
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